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Management: 
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10,001 EDGEWATER DRIVE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCT ION 


Summer Organ Master Class 
Five weeks, 
June 28 to July 30, 1926, 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory. 


Works Considered: 
Organ Works of CESAR 
FRANCK; 10 Symphonies of 
WIDOR; Master Preludes and 
Fugues, Vol. IV., J. S. BACH. 


For information write EmiLy 
Stretcu, Secy., Berea, Ohio. 
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Allied Arts Conservatory 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Organist and Director 
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Address: 
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Waterloo, Iowa 
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Albert Tufts 


Modern 


ORGAN PLAYING AND TEACHING 
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“A foremost American Artist and 
Pedagogue” Dealing in Relativity, 
Accents, 


Histrionics, Acoustics, 


Seven Ways, Articulation, etc. 


1135 West 27th Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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| Tell me what you read -- 


What can be said of him who doesn’t feed his mind with a diet of 
This page of good books is published to help those who want to help themselves. It 


—and I'll tell you what you are!” 
.sood reading ? 


is a carefully selected list compiled for organists exclusively and especially. 


BOOKS 


American Organist, The, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25¢ a 
copy; $2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than 
any other work on the organ. 

Art of Organ Building by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, 
four hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price 
on request. 

Art of Photo Playing by M. M. Mills, paper cover $12.00: An 
Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great 
wealth ef suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. 

Church Music by Edmund §. Lorenz, $3.50: Arranged by topics, 
biographical suggestions, history, philosophy, psychology, everything 
to interest the church musician; 5% x 8, 466 pages, 1923 edition. 

Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians by Waldo Selden Pratt, 
$6.00: Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 914, 976 pages, 
illustrated. 

English Church Music by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and 
inspiring for the professional; deals with practical church music 
at its best; 64% x 814, 232 pages, nurmerous examples. 

First Lessons on the Organ by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50: 
“The purpese is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach 
to the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the 
student’s needs during the first year or less;’” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

Hints on Organ Accompaniment by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended 
to beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

Historic Churches of the World by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: A 
delightful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe 
and America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organ- 
ists; a book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 
7 x 10, 325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

History of American Music, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. Invalu- 
able to the musician, packed with information, delightfully written; 
endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

Modern Organ by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the 
main features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 74% x 11, 
illustrations and drawings. 

Modern Organ Stops, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.60: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and 
artistic use’ of organ ‘“‘stops,’”’ by one of England’s foremost ex- 
perimenters and voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about 
three weeks for delivery. 

Organ in France by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 168 pages, finely illustrated. 

Organ Lofts of Paris by Frederic B. Stiven, $1.10: Intimate 
views and personal reminiscences of famous French organists; de- 
lightful book for those who enjoy travel experiences; 5 x 8, 75 
pages, illustrated. 

Organ of Twentieth Century by George Ashdown Audsley: A 
master-work by the world’s greatest writer on tle organ; deals 
with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 10, 500 pages, 
beantiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a few ccpies 
available; price on request. 

Organ Registration by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical dis- 
cussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 9, 
264 pages. 

Organ Stops by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

Ornaments in Music by Harry F. Fay, $1.25: Explicit illustra- 
tions covering the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing ex- 
actly how to play each one: 4% x 7, 87 pages. 

Primer of Organ Registration by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50: 
With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

Style in Musical Art by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50: For serious 
students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of 
composition; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

Technique and Art of Organ Playing by Clarence Dickinson, 
$5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then follow 
201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to be reviewed 
later: 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

Temple of Tone by George Ashdown Audsley, $5.00; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world 
has ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the 
orgen of the future as already outlined in his other books, and 
adds an hitherto unpublished wealth of new materials; many 
actual specifications with detailed comments. We recommend it 
to every organist and builder; 7 x 10, 262 pages. 

Voice Production, Fundamentals of, by Arthur lL. Manchester, 
$1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choirmaster, 
whether with child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the 
basis of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


REPRINTS 


Bach Choral Preludes for Liturgical Year, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index of 
these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
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cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or 
four English translations of the German original, showing how 
to use each Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect 
pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 pages. 

Specification Form, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on request 
with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects at 
any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

Tone-Production Lessons ror the Choirmaster by Arthur L. 
Manchester, 30c: Twelve practicai Lessons, 24 exercises, of in- 
calculable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy- 
choir; pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

Widor “Symphonies” Program Notes, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten 
“Symphonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory 
preface by the foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


MUSIC 


Bach: Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, four books of music 
and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for 
finger training, especially valuable to organists. 

Swinnen (Firmin): Pedal Cadenza for Widor’s sth “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” 
(Requires 32-note) 


ACCESSORIES 


Binders for permanently preserving copies of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

Folders for temporarily preserving your copy of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to 
one address, $3.00. 

_Photographs of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.0., 2/6 to 6/6 according to size: 
Hundreds of subjects available, mostly 6% x 434; console photos 
with every stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write 
to Mr. Benham direct at Benham Church Lodge, Barnet, England, 
and say what photos you are interested in; mention T.A.O. 


’ —>— 
Binders 


Handsome materials, gold stamped, holds 
twelve copies of the new magazine; they can 
be taken out, they cannot fall out. The 
easiest, most convenient, most economical 
way to preserve your copies of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and use them for 
reference from the day each copy arrives; 
no possibility of lost or damaged copies. 


Folders 


The neatest and most convenient way of 
preserving your current issue of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST without loss or 
damage for later addition to your full 
Volume of bound copies. One Folder lasts 
a decade. Folders also delightfully con- 
venient for containing music of the new 9 x 
12 size and making it easy to handle on your 
music-rack. 


Binder $2.10 


Folder $1.05 


Both $3.00 postpaid 
—o— 


Send all orders direct to 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station New York City 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


GERHARD T. ALEXIS: Suppiication, a 4-page melody 
against sustained pedal and rhythmic left hand, as shown 
in illustration 1312. The melody is sympathetic and ap- 
pealing, and the simple treatment of the piece makes it 
intelligible and useful in the widest sense—not as analytical 
material in a class-room but as music for the church service 


1312 





or theater. It has genuine musical qualities and is very 
easy to play; the middle section is also of good appeal; 
we recommend it for all practical organists in church and 
theater. (Gamble 1926, 40c) 

W. D. ARMSTRONG: ALLELUIA, three pages of simple 
musi¢ with a direct appeal for the church organist; it opens 
with loud chords of a simple character with sufficient 
interest, and then turns to a quite pretty middle section 
of harmonized melody in the right hand against sustained 
pedal and simple arpeggio treatment in the left, all of 
which make for simple musical beauty. Easy to play 
and of use to the vast majority of church organists. 
(Presser 1926, 30c) 

W. BERWALD: Meniration, three pages of music in 
G, with simple but pretty lefthand melody against sustained 
pedal and off-beat righthand chords, as shown in our il- 
lustration 1313. This tuneful and appealing treatment 








constitutes the first and third sections; the middle is a 
fairly uninteresting minor mood, not worthy a composer 
who can do better, but it is not so simple and will not 
spoil the good effect of the rest of the piece. Recommended 
for church organists. (Presser 1926, 30c) 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER: Forest WuispeErs, five pages 
in A, with the chief attraction shown in illustration 1315, 
where the spice of an under-melody makes an unusually 
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pretty piece of music. The first section is thus built, and 
very attractive. Contrasting materials in the middle sec- 
tion are rather thematic than melodic, and consequently 
call for more work on registration, style, phrasing, and 
every other art of the player. Then the climax of good 
taste is required for the recapitulation where the opening 
melody is harmonized in the left hand against which the 
right ‘plays the forest whispers in trills, runs and other 
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embellishments; if this righthand part is too loud, the piece 
is cheap and nothing can save it; if it is subdued to a 
pianissimo against the predominating warmth of the left- 
hand part, it is artistic and beautiful: it is for the per- 
former to say what he ean do with it. We recommend 
it for church, theater, and concert; not difficult.( Fischer 
1926, 60c) 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: M:vvervo in G, six pages, 
opening as in 1316, robusto, vigorous, suitable for prelude 
use. The middle section is a quiet playing on imitative 


~ = . wae 





and antiphonal treatments, making good contrast and 
having a fine effect if the registration is artistic and pleas- 
ing. The third section repeats the first. It is recommended 
tor church use: easy to play, and easy to understand. 


(Presser 1926, 45c) 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 


Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


FRANCK: “Psatm 150”, ten pages of music whose 
Composer guarantees excellence for the critical, and whose 
context insures musical interest to those who require that 
music shall be musical as well as scientific, the present 
publication edited by Mr. Gaines. It is very easy, yet has 
a bigness of meaning, a bigness of message; of course it 
is contrapuntal, to a good degree, though not difficult. Its 
length makes it useful chiefly for a morning service, or for 
a special musicale. There are no tunes; themes take their 
place. The accompaniment supplies much of the interest, 
and is a model of what an organ should do instead of 
copying the voice-parts. The many passages in which 
unisons are used make it easy to learn and easy to do 
effectively. We recommend it without hesitation for all 
choirs, volunteer and otherwise, but not much for a quartet 
—if a quartet can be called a choir. (Fischer 1926, 15c) 


S. R. GAINES: “Tue Lorp’s Prayer”, a 12-page set- 
ting for an 8-part chorus, very easy part-writing, but not 
so easy to do effectively unaccompanied as it is supposed 
to be done. There is an odd effect of the humming by six 
of the parts against the words of the other two—rather 
risky for the text, but if music is supposed to convey im- 
pressions and translate them into moods, it is very sensible, 
and few will object. The top sopranos are asked to do a 
string of top F’s and G’s, some of them pianissimo. As 
drill material at rehearsal it is excellent, so that we have a 
two-fold endorsement of the work for every chorus able 
to do 8-part work. (Fischer 1925, 15c) 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS: “Introrrs anp Grapv- 
ALS of the Church Year, Part 2, Trinity Season”—a nicely 
bound book of a hundred pages of musie by Dr. Matthews, 
some of it for solo voices, some for unisons, some for 
chorus or quartet; apparently all intended for Lutheran 


organists. Every Lutheran organist should secure a copy 
for examination. (United Luth. Pub. House, $1.50 eloth- 
bound) 
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the secret of 
successful organ teaching 


In the MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORGAN 
SCHOOL all the pupil’s practice is 


supervised, and done on fine new 
modern organs. ‘To this 


supervised practicing 


is attributed much of the success of 


the School. 


For terms and dates: 


2067 FirTH AVENUE 
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Austin Organs 


If you could buy an automobile with 
all parts accessible from the inside, take 
a trip through while the machine is in 
operation, would you not buy that car? 


Austin Organs are instantly accessible 
from the inside, while in operation, and 
thus adjustments can quickly and easily 
be made and any threat of trouble averted 
and without the help of an expert. 


Our new boohlet illustrated explains 
all this completely 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 
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Program Notes 


Pointed Paragraphs that Help the 
Audience Comprehend the 
Composer’s Meaning 


ALEX. P. BORODIN 
Av THE CONVENT 

The composer attempts to suggest a 
boat drifting down the river Neva 
past a Convent. One hears in succes- 
sion the tolling of the Convent bell, 
the song of the Nuns, and the sound 
of the Chapel Organ. The music dies 
away as the boat recedes.—CHARLES 
RayMonpD CRONHAM. 


ALEX. P. BORODIN 

In THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA 

Alexander Borodin was born in 1834 
and died in 1887. He achieved fame 
in both science and music, holding the 
chair of Chemistry in the Academy of 
Medicine at Petrograd. He was a 
great traveler, and his erudition in 
matters concerning the Far East is 
evidenced in this orchestral work and 
his opera, “Prince Igor.” The story 
told by this sketch is as follows: 

“Out of the silence of the sandy 
steppes comes the sound of a peaceful 
Russian song. There are heard next 
the melancholy strains of Oriental 
melodies and the stamping of ap- 
proaching horses and camels. <A 
caravan, escorted by Russian soldiers, 
is crossing the measureless desert, pur- 
suing its way, free from care, under 
the protection of Russian arms. The 
caravan moves ever forward. Th? 
songs of the Russians and those of 
the Asiatics mingle in common har- 
mony, their refrain gradually dying 
away in the distance.’—WaArRREN D. 
ALLEN. 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT 
Marcue FuNeBRE ET CHANT 
SERAPHIQUE 
Perhaps no composer for the organ 
has enjoyed such popularity—and de- 
servedly so—as the great French or- 
ganist, M. Guilmant. His composition 
strikes a happy medium between the 
lightness of his predecessors (Batiste 
and Wély) and the more severe works 
of Widor Rheinberger, and Merkel. 
The Marche Funébre et Chant Sér- 
aphique is an early work, standing 
as Op 17 in the published list. It is 
written in memory of the composer’s 
mother, and was first performed by 
him at the inauguration of the organ 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris. As one would naturally expect, 
the Marche is solemn and dignified, 
and for the most part in the minor 
key. It ends with a long shake from 
the pedals, giving the effect of the roll 
of drums. Then follows a transitional 
passage leading to the Hymn of 
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Seraphs, which is a melody for the 
higher register of the pedals, accom- 
panied by arpeggi on the manuals, the 
whole producing a most beautiful 
effect—WatteR WILD 

A sombre and tragic work by the 
famous French organist and composer. 
The march reaches a thrilling climax 
with ponderous chords above a long 
sustained pedal trill. The chant which 
follows reveals a melody in the upper 
pedal almost buried in shimmering 
harp-effects upon the manuals.—ALEx- 
ANDER RUSSELL 


PHILIP JAMES 

MepiTaTION A STE. CLOTILDE 

. Saint Clotilde is the beau- 
tiful Gothic church in Paris where 
Cesar Franck was for so many years 
the organist. This beautiful Medita- 
tion is built for two themes: the first, 
original with the composer, might be 
called the “Ste. Clotilde’ theme; the 
second, a quotation from ‘Cesar 
Franck’s great Symphony in D minor, 
seems to suggest that musically, at 
least, the personality of that great 
master is still presiding over these 
sacred precincts. These two great 
themes are later combined into a most 
powerful climax.—Epwin ARTHUR 
KRaFr 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
L’HevrE ExQuisE 

L’Heure Exquise is, perhaps, the 
most poetic of Professor Jepson’s 
writings. It has the atmosphere of an 
impressionistic picture. Elusive, shim- 
mering tonal effects, in which the soft 
strings and flutes furnish the prevail- 
ing color, play as important a part in 
creating the “witching hour” as the 
melodies and harmonies themselves. 
The ending of the piece—as novel as 
it is charming—consists of a free sec- 
tion introducing a most unexpected 
recitative. 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
PANTOMIME 

The Pantomime is a scherzo alive 
with humor and caprice, unexpected 
harmony and_ chattering staccato 
rhythm. The middle theme, a plain- 
tive tenor melody, in slow waltz-time 
suggests Pierrot’s love-sickness for the 
graceful, fickle Colombine; while the 
fast section repeats the first subject in 
related keys, and after another ap- 
pearance of the waltz-theme, ends 
capriciously in major. 


MARTINI 
Sonata 12: Gavorre 

Martini was the most erudite musi- 
cian of his day. This little work, 
from one of his organ sonatas, is in 
canon form, in which a cheerful tune 
is chased by its own shadow.—ALex- 
ANDER RUSSELL 


MENDELSSOHN 
Sonata 1 
The six organ sonatas of Mendels- 


body his style of treatment of the 
instrument in his masterly improvisa- 
tions. In three of them German 
chorale themes are introduced, the one 
in this sonata being “Was mein Gott 
will,’ a 16th century melody, of 
French origin. Following the restless 
striving with which the sonata opens, 
this chorale. affords a grateful contrast 
by its serene dignity. 

The second movement is a typical 
Mendelssohn gem of tranquil simplic- 
ity. The third movement presents a 
series of questioning phrases answered 
by bold bursts of tone from the full 
organ, like stern proclamations of 
truth. The finale is a soaring paean 
of optimism and joy.—SuMNER 
SALTER 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL 

Betts oF St. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 

From “St. Lawrence Sketches.” 
The opening theme is based on the 
actual notes once played by the chimcs 
of St. Anne’s Church at Beaupré, 
Canada, where thousands of pilgrims 
gather annually to seek the miracle 
of health. The famous church was 
burned down last year. The chimes— 
gathering of the faithful—chanting of 
the choir—the procession—the Mira- 
cle—benedication—chimes in the dis- 
tance: such might be the programme 
note.—ALEXANDER RUSSELL 

RUSSIAN 
Voica BoatmeEn’s Sone 

This song has been sung for gener- 
ations by Russian convicts, as, chained 
together, they pull heavy barges 
against the swift current of the river 
Volga. The words of the song begin: 
“On the Volga, cold grey Volga 

Pull the boat along, 
Chant the exiles’ song, 
Aching, breaking, pawns for others’ 
wrong.” 
—ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


J. C. UNGERER 

Frere Jacques / Dormez Vous ? 

A lullaby very much used in France 
to sing children to sleep. 

It implies a call to Brother James 
(Friar) who has fallen asleep and has 
neglected to ring the “Matins” bell. 

J. C. Ungerer is the organist and 
choirmaster of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York since 1893. He was born 
in Savoy (France) and is a graduate 
of the Lemmens School, Malines, 
Belgium.—Pretro A. Yon 


WAGNER 
Srecrriep: Forest MurMURS 

Siegfried, the hero, after his vic- 
torious fight with the dragon, rests, 
and hears the murmuring of the 
leaves. Soon he notices that, by 
reason of having touched the dragon’s 
blood, he can understand the language 
of birds, and one flying near him 
promises to guide him to the spot 
where Brunnhilde sleeps, encircled by 
the magic fire. — Epwin STANLEY 
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“APPLAUDED INTO GIVING FIVE ENCORES” 


—headline 





“one of our very best organists”’ 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Feb. 28, 1926. 


Management: 


GrorcEs DE LIsLE, 321 Broadway, New York 
EpNA B. SHOWALTER, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Personal address, 219 Greene Ave., Brooklyn 
Pupils Accepted 
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Washington Auditorium 
Recital Jan. 21, 1926. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
(J. MacBripe) : 


Our Civic Organ, in the 
Washington Auditorium, has 
never had so rich an exposition 
ot its possibilities as was given last evening under the 
virtuoso fingers of Firmin Swinnen, who was heard 
here for the first time. No one has ever brought out 
our Organ so finely before and the program was a 
delightful one. 

ALL WASHINGTON SHOULD KNOW OUR 
ORGAN AS HE PLAYS IT. 

If only Mr. Swinnen could play for us some Sunday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock, he should have an audience that 
3 would fill the 6000 seats, an audience that would be 
1 entertained and yet who would hear the best of music, 

vitally alive, brilliant, as few artists make the concert 
organ. 
TET US HEAR, LET MANY MORE OF US 
HEAR AGAIN THIS ORGANIST. 


THE EVENING STAR: 

Mr. Swinnen’s program was a well balanced one, 
with numbers calculated to please evrybody. THERE 
HAS CERTAINLY BEEN NO OTHER ORGANIST 
TO DATE WHO. HAS GOTTEN FROM THE IN- 
STRUMENT AT THE WASHINGTON AUDI- 
TORIUM THE VARIETY OF EFFECTS THAT 
MR. SWINNEN OBTAINED. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


2520 Madison St. Wilmington, Del. 
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=<“ Bingham 
] $ 
2 Master Organ Course 
i 
: (‘‘Primitives”, Bach, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Schumann, 
5 Franck, Rheinberger, Guilmant, 
: Boellmann, Widor,  Véierne, 3 
American and Modern Com- fi 
posers ) 


For Advanced Students 


Personal Instruction on Large New Casavant 


Organ. Course of 30 Lessons $500.00. 


Address until October 1: 
18, Rue Armand Moisant, Paris 


Address after October |: 3 
921 Madison Ave., New York 








To our friends and patrons 
“A Pleasant Summer” | 

is the wish of 
PIETRO YON | 


>. UNGERER 


THE I.c.v. 
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Concert booking for next season 
— is open — 
Write us somewhere in “Europe” 


Safe address: I. C. V., 853 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. I 
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Advertising in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST implies no Editorial 
favoritism or space privileges, and gives none. The advertising 
messages in these pages appear here and are paid for by the adver- 
tisers because they value your good opinion and your good will; they 
believe they earn it on merit, and thus believing, they know you will 
give their product consideration when you need it. At no time have 
the text pages of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST carried a message 
from the Editorial or contributorial staff that has not been sincere 
and honestly meant; any other policy would insult a reader’s intelli- 
gence. Advertisers are the most active and the most successful, and 
therefore most frequently mentioned in the news of the month; but 
if an advertisement endeavors to imply a privilege beyond that, 3 
either that advertisement or honesty departs from the pages of THE i 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. The former has done and must do the 
departing. The policy of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST remains 
today as it has been: Truth honestly meant, open and free. On 
that basis we continue to respectfully solicit the good will of the 
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4 organ profession for the magazine and its advertisers and their 5 
' products, remembering that it is an Editorial policy that doesn’t fear, ' 


and an advertiser who doesn’t try to buy more than advertising 
space, that make both our esteemed contemporary THE DIAPASON 
and our own THE AMERICAN ORGANIST worthy of your confi- 
dence in an active, not merely a passive support. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 3 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, HAMBURG 


Walker's great organ famed as the largest in the Old World, five manuals, 163 stops with very little 

if any borrowing (perhaps in the Pedal Organ only) and 12,110 pipes, representing Walker’s Opus 

1700, built in 1912 we believe. Photograph and data by courtesy of Dr. Oscar E. Schminke, Ameri- 

can organist and composer. (The Willis Organ in the new Liverpool Cathedral may perhaps come 
second in size, having 168 stops but only 10,690 pipes.) 
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Editorial Reflections 


Well > 


ET’S SEE, what are we 
trying to do anyway? 
Publishing a magazine 
Rs 3 for organists is not so 
we R) easy as it was presumed 
Te a to be some years ago. I 
Mar wm know of happier ways to 
ieee Spend time and money. 

RULER SabS An Editor more than 
GRE, J anyone else chooses his 
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SAE 
friends, by his acts. If I wanted for my 
friends the rummy-nosed I’d advocate 
abolition of the Eighteenth. But for our 
friends, we want, in this particular in- 
stance, those members of the profession 
and industry who believe thoroughly in 
evolution and realize that while we are 
better than our fathers, our sons are going 
to be better than we or it will all be our 
fault. I want for my organistic friends 
those who are determined to take the 
organist out of dark dust, give him a home 
and an automobile, and make him dance to 
a jazz band now and then. I like to watch 
men who are willing to smash tradition 
and jump into a bottomless pit, but they 
are too risky for me and I choose instead 
only those who don’t break one toy till they 
see a better within reach, who don’t jump 
into a bottomless pit without talking a 
stout rope with them, who can play a Bach 
recital and don’t. 





The organ recital theme gives me a 
shudder every time a contributor tackles 
it, yet I know that it must be solved; I 
rather believe we are the age that will be- 
gin its solution. We want for our friends 
those who believe vehemently that the 
organ recital must reflect the highest taste 
of the man who tries to sell it, and also 
those who risk their lives proclaiming 
with equal vehemence that it must reflect 
rather the highest taste of the men who 
buy it. Personally I don’t care which 
way the battle goes so long as the winner 
gets the home and automobile, votes every 
year, and dances now and then with the 
rest of jazzy humanity. Hence our recital 
critiques and program criticisms—seed 
sown carefully but persistently, by any 
man who has a self-respecting seed to sow 
in either garden. 

Bone-dust is fine for gardens but rough 
on gardeners. We must select the right 
diet for the dog and the parrot or we’ll kill 
both. The first essential is interesting 
music. But who is judge? Our review- 
el's are mirrors; yet they have souls. They 
tell a thoughtful reader quite a great deal 
he needs to know about a composition 
before he spends money on it. No man 
does much damage when he talks about the 
kind of music we should feed churches, 
theaters, auditoriums; the man who does 
the damage is he who is too cowardly, or 
conceited, to mix other men’s thoughts 
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with his own. The men of the organistic 
future are those who mix their own 
thoughts with the thoughts of others; even 
_ an Editor can’t upset that kind of a read- 
er. Our job then is to mirror everything 
new and old, and start a lot of talk. 

One way to become a pest is to talk diet. 
Let’s do it. Pests don’t count between 
friends anyway, and diet is important. 
Recital programs when printed in our fair 
pages reflect what is being used. Those 
whom we have chosen as friends know that 
certain men have written organ music, 
notably Bach, Vierne, and Widor. Shall 
our pages inform our friends of the titles 
of these works and the identity of the men 
and women who can play them, or think 
they can? If a meal is a seven-course 
dinner on beans, shall we uphold it asa 
model? The average program doesn’t 
reflect enough programatic art to pay for 
the ink used on it. If we repeated Bach, 
Widor, and Vierne every time we saw 
them, our program page would carry half 
as many recitalists and programs as it 
now carries. Our effort, as has often been 
confessed, is to eliminate the repetition of 
the ultra-obvious and confine our ink to 
things less universally known. That’s 
what we are trying to tell our friends 
through our program pages, recital and 
ehurch. There isn’t enough real music in 
the average Stainer anthem to entertain 
even a fly. 

The photoplayers tried feeding their 
animals honest music and those who did- 
n’t get fired got an order to stop. When 
the jazzists arose, which they did in vol- 
ume, managers with short memories tried 
the console again; the result was the 
original organ novelty, worse than an 
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attack of the mumps, and the spot-lighted 
and screened ballad, with the definitions 
of the two so insecure that we couldn’t 
hope to untangle them. What are we try- 
ing to do about it? That’s a pretty 
question; what can we? Kick it one day 
and champion it the next, but let’s at least 
not ignore it. 

An inquisitive old fogy discovered a 
microbe and nothing much happened. In 
the next generation another old fogy told 
the world that microbes jumped into ex- 
istence and didn’t need to be born; a third 
old fogy yelled blue murder. Then they 
fought it out with microscopes and test 
tubes and humanity got the truth. I like 
arguments. 

I guess we are trying to start the friend- 
ly but fierce fights that will result in the 
truth, and we don’t seem to care much 
whose truth itis. I doubt if we can have 
much sympathy or friendship (or sub- 
scriptions, to come fhore to the point) 
from those who value the tradition of 
their fathers more than the truth of to- 
morrow. There is one kind of an organist 
we have never been able to reach; it is he 
who is seared to death of a new idea, who 
thinks more of what his teacher taught 
him than what the rest of the whole world 
today could teach him if he were teach- 
able. That’s why we are proud of him as 
a vehement enemy. But time goes on 
and we are losing a lot of our enemies, one 
by one, one by one; the undertaker is 


getting them. 
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Rhythm - and Recitals 


By WALTER N. NASH 


mae N NO OTHER FORM of 
RICANS instrumental playing is 

® the rhythmic aspect of 

m™ music so poorly defined 

@ as in the performances of 

9 the average organist. The 

w instrument itself is per- 

a) haps unjustly blamed for 


where the mechanical construction allows 
a direct physical contact with the sound- 
producing element, the organ must de- 
pend upon other means for gaining dy- 
namics and various degrees of attack. 

Living in an age of great industrial 
activities in which the throb and motion 
of an unseen power is keenly felt, there 
is little wonder that modern favoritism 
should be cast in behalf of jazz. And 
here, before I am misunderstood, I imply 
by the term jazz the type of music of a 
higher order than the popular street 
songs, but which contains that polyrhyth- 
mic complexity that is evidenced in the 
works of Stravinsky, Deems Taylor, John 
Alden Carpenter, and occassionally in the 
works of Debussy. Of course strange and 
new harmonic combinations add to the 
general interest, but the rhythmic appeal 
is undoubtedly more fundamental and 
gripping, due to its association with a 
primitive order. The creation of tone 
colors known as harmony is quite a mod- 
ern development as compared to the 
emotion that has been and can be aroused 
in the savage by the mere rhythmic tattoo 
of an Indian tom-tom. 

In the modern organ literature is the 
rhythmic force as strongly displayed as in 
. the compositions for other instruments— 
the piano, the violin, the cello, or the or- 
chestra? And if so, does the organist 
exploit its possibilities to the fullest 
capacity ? 

No, is a fairly safe answer to both 
questions. 

Conceding this point, let us investigate 
further for the cause, now that we know 


the effect. Dynamics in organ playing 
can only be obtained through a careful use 
of the crescendo pedal and occasionally 
the register crescendo. An effect of at- 
tack can be obtained by means of the care- 
ful phrasing of themes and motives; in 
some cases this expedient is the only pos- 
sible one because of the unusual demands 
in the pedal section requiring the use of 
both feet. This is particularly true with 
some of the orchestra transcriptions which 
make impossible demands on the per- 
former. 

In a more subtle way, an effect of 
rhythmic buoyancy can be gained by yiv- 
ing a certain impulse to the beginning of 
a phrase. As the energy is gradually ex- 
pended during the course of the phrase, a 
new vitalization takes place and so on 
through the entire composition. A music 
work is made up of numerous parts or 
divisions, from the smallest rhythmic 
figure to the larger sections or parts. To 
each of these units is due a proportionate 
amount of impulse. This will at times 
demand an impulse within an impulse. 

In the performance of a Farnam or a 
Bonnet we are often carried away by 
masterful interpretations, but upon ana- 
lyzing their work a listener might easily 
say that he was not aware of any particu- 
lar dynamic effect. True enough; but it 
is there, regardless. The real test of 
artistry is to be found in doing things 
with such a fine sense of proportion that 
no one is conscious of just how the effect 
is obtained. This is what an average 
organist does not do. 

So many are absorbed in the matter of 
getting all the notes that such minor de- 
tails as phrasing and articulation are com- 
pletely overlooked. For my own part, I 
would much prefer listening to a recital of 
easy Rheinberger trios and have each part 
elucidated by careful phrasing, than to 
hear the most lavish tonal combinations 
of a Widor “‘symphony.”’ 

The beauty of an architectural coneep- 
tion does not exist in the ornateness of its 
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several parts. On the contrary, a very 
simple structure can be beautiful, pro- 
vided the proportion and relationship of 
each part and the whole are formed to- 
gether with strict regard to the emoticnal 
appeal to the eye. One single moulding 
out of place, or of too small or too large 
dimensions, will destroy the rhythmic 
pattern. What is true to the eye applies 
with equal force to the ear. It is not 
every architect that can design a Roman 
Forum; similarly it is not every organist 
who can give a perfect interpretation of 
a Bach Fantasia AND FuGut in G minor, 
nor a Widor ‘‘symphony.”’ 

Aspirations and ambitions are wonder- 
ful ideals; they should not produce a coi:- 
dition of falsity. Rather attempt beauti- 
ful works in miniature and within the 
scope of the average musician, than the 
elaborate masterpieces that lie beyond the 
reach. 

A contemporary composer who was a 
prolific writer of good wholesome works 
is Karg-Elert, and in his works for har- 
monium are some numbers that could 
figure to advantage in the prograins of 
the organ recitalist. Full of enticing 
rhythms, original harmonies, and a flavor 
that is intoxicating in its appeal, the or- 
anist has a wealth of material for pro- 
gram-building — compositions that offer 
the last word in artistic phrasing, and the 
study of dynamies. Vierne and Boell- 
mann have also contributed to the humble 
harmonium with excellent results, but how 
many are ever heard in concert work ? 

I trust a few, at least, will share my 
opinion that organ recitals will be more 
loyally supported by the musical public 
when more consideration is given to 
rhythmic interpretation. 


RECITALS THE GOAL 


COMPARED with artists of other instru- 
ments, there is but a handful of inter- 
nationally-known organists. Unquestion- 
ably the organ recitalist is here to stay. 
The excellent artistic work that has been 
created by the few has reached a plane 
which falls slightly short of being per- 
fection itself. They have established, in a 
small way, a demand for good organ music 
which time and education alone can en- 
large and expand. 


RHYTHM 
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Perhaps one of the principal factors that 
retard the progress of organ concerts, is 
due to the location of the instrument itself. 
It has only been within the last ten or 
twelve years that good organs have ap- 
peared in buildings other than churches. 
How out of place anything of a purely 
secular nature sounds in a church where 
a sacred atmosphere is forced upon us by 
every prayer-book and hymnal in the pew. 

The matter of performing by memory 
has helped to establish organ recitals on 
a plane fairly close to that of other instru- 
mentalists. There were five organists on 
a particular program I heard recently 
and out of the five, one was brave enough 
to appear without his notes. There were 
a freshness and spontaneity about his 
work that was lacking in the others. He 
showed more finish, more individuality, a 
bettcr-balanced registration. 

Repertoire is an issue that has long been 
argued. Although not a mind-reader, I 
can almost hear the Smiths in the average 
audience mumbling to themselves that 
they would not be so completely bored if 
the organist would only play one or two 
familiar compositions. But the recitalist 
goes right ahead building programs of 
material that will very rarely be heard 
five years hence. Many recitals merely 
repeat a few of the well-known composi- 
tions. A rather piquant example is the. 
wholesale manner in which Boellmann’s 
SUITE GOTHIQUE is performed to the ab- 
solute exclusion of his beautiful DEUXIEME 
Suire. Those looking for good recital 
material will do well to investigate a new 
organ suite by Seth Bingham. At least 
two out of the four movements are bound 
to prove their worth and there is nothing 
common-place about any of it. 

The value of organ recitals to the com- 
munity can not be underestimated. Musie, 
generally speaking, has gained an unusual 
impetus in the High Schools and Colleges 
of today. The University of Virginia al- 
lows credits for orchestra rehearsals. 
Mr. Frank Taber, M.A., head of the music 
department of Randolph Macon College, 
made excellent use of his advanced organ 
students by giving daily half-hour recitals 
during the mid-year scholastic examina- 
tions. The purpose was to offer an op- 
portunity for mental relaxation. Why 
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not give the Congressional body at Wash- 
ington a series of relaxation recitals at 
the Library of Congress? The recently- 
installed organs offer cxcellent possibili- 
ties and will probably put the law-makers 





AN OPEN INVITATION 
to recitalists to develop their finest arts and use them for the delight and entertainment 


of their fellowmen. 
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to registration, interpretation, and gen- 
eral appreciation. Material for this pur- 
pose abounds in every direction, but for 
those who vant a concise yet complete an- 
alysis of the organ and its literature, I 


The Hillgreen-Lane type of console as used for their organ in 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, is both a thing of beauty and a machine 
of utmost efficiency. 


into a better humor for their day’s work. 
First the wets would have it, and then the 
drys according to whether the composi- 
tion was the PRELUDE TO THE DELUGE, or a 
selection from David’s THE DESERT. 

Possibly the finest way to teach the 
masses to enjoy good organ music, would 
be to launch a series of lecture-recitals 
much after the manner of Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony. In 
this way the public could be made familiar 
with what to expect and look for in regard 


know of no better work than the chapter 
devoted to this subject in the recent vol- 
ume of Music Appreciation for the Stu- 
dent by J. Lawrence Erb. 

Taking the situation in its entirety, the 
organist has no simple problem before him 
as he launches forth on so youthful a 
career as organ recitals. But it is certain 
that those who are the most serious in 
their work now stand on the threshold of a 
career that has a future of enticing possi- 
bilities. 





Editorially 


—~a| RGANISTS generally are as 
lazy as mortal can be dur- 
ing this month. Most of us 
have some sort of a hobby. 
A man without such diver- 
sion is indeed unfortunate. 
The purpose of these few 
lines is to encourage the propogation 
of these interests that amuse and re- 
fresh. 

Organists have a great variety of 
hobbies to ride. Many are base-ball 
fans of the most ardent sort. For 
those tied down to the city for the 
greater part of the summer there is 
no better. The golf bug has bitten 
numerous of our profession. It is 
a fascinating and healthful sport. So 
also is the more strenuous tennis. Per- 
haps the ideal vacation for the indi- 
vidual who is inside during the winter 
is that which attracts legions. That 
is the life at camp. Here the various 
activities such as swimming, fishing, 
and canoeing, serve to restore the red 
blood which has thinned out through 
the long period of activity, for few in 
our work can find time or have the 
ambition to look to physica] welfare 
in the busy season. The muscular 









efforts that go with camp life contrast- 
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ed with hours of idleness can do won- 
ders for the run-down system in a 
comparatively short time. 

Every organist owes it to himself to 
secure a vacation which will be entire- 
ly beneficial in every way. Vital sta- 
tistics show that those in the so-called 
sedentary pursuits such as ours have 
the greater hope of longevity. How 
easy it is to fall into a habit of com- 
plete physical inactivity! We do not 
rouse ourselves sufficiently to even in- 
dulge in the best of exercises, walking. 
At our door is the street car, or we 
drive some sort of a car. Athletic 
clubs are patronized largely by men 
who seek a place for such un-athletic 
sports as billiards and cards. We 
have grown into a universal custom 
of using the muscles only when neces- 

The summer is the time for a con- 
sideration of the body and it should 
be our course to use this time in a 
wise and beneficial way. Think it 
over and decide how much you do owe 
to that abused and long-suffering body 
of yours. A correct choice will make 
a vast difference to you in your 
efficiency and general well-being dur- 
ing the season just ahead. 


fh 







Calendar Suggestions 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


BEING A FEW SUGGESTIONS OF SIMPLE 
Music FoR THE Vacation MontH 


ANTHEMS 


“Q Bread, to pilgrims given”—Ber- 
wald (Schirmer) new 

“Have mercy upon me”—Grant- 
Schaefer (Schmidt) 

“My God, accept my heart”—Huerter 
(Schmidt) 

“Behold, God is my Salvation”’— 
Jewell (Schmidt) 

“Sun of my Soul”—Salter (Schirmer) 

“God shall wipe away”—Field 

“It is of the Lord’s mercies”—Thorne 

“Sweet is Thy merecy”—Barnby 


SOLOS 


“O Lord our Lord”—Thayer (Schmidt) 

“The voice of joy”—C. P. Scott (Dit- 
son) 

“Give ear to my words”’—Salter 
(Boosey) 

“God is enough”—Huhn (Schirmer) 

“T think when I read”—Speaks 

“The good Samaritan”—Chadwick 

“O loving Saviour’—Franck 

“Greater love hath no man”—Rogers 


ORGAN 


Banks—Evangeline Suite 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Rogers—Concert Overture Bm 
Stoughton—Dreams 
Wolstenholme—The Question 
The Answer 
Franck—Andantino 
Rheinberger—Intermezzo (Sonata 6) 
Goss-Custard—Cantilena 
Guilmant—Allegretto Bm 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Voice Preservation in Choruses 
How Chorus Singing is Beneficial to the Solo Voice and the 


Necessity of Preserving it from Injury 
By REESE VEATCH 


5] OME HOLD the very old 
R| tradition that singing in 
chorus is inimical to the 
development of the solo 
voice. There are doubtless 
many directors who are 
moved to genuine concern 
over the matter and make a really 
sincere effort to view the probem from 
the standpoint of the student and his 
teacher. Others are inclined to ascribe 
such fear to the fantasies of singers 
and teachers, and give the tradition 
no sericus consideration. 

The benefits of singing in chorus are 
so numerous as to seemingly deny that 
such singing is, in the great majority 
of instances, injurious to individual 
voices. Under a conductor who is at 
least partially competent a chorus 
becomes a veritable training school for 
the development of all phases of thor- 
ough musicianship. And in all humility 
singers should realize that they are the 
black sheep of the musical family so 
far as musicianship are concerned. 
The accomplishment of the mastery of 
rhythm and pitch on the part of the 
singer would seem of sufficient impor- 
tance to furnish adequate argument 
for chorus work. Then there are the 
matters of enunciation, style, and in- 
terpretation, the prineIpies of which 
can often be taught with success to a 
ad almost as well as to an individ- 
ual. 

All these considerations to the con- 
trary, the fact remains that chorus 
singing as it is generally practised is 
detrimental to the solo voice, and most 
vocal teachers dislike having their 
students take part in such activities 
because it precludes the possibility of 
vocal progress through private lessons. 
This condition need not exist if all the 
elements of the problem can be thor- 
cughly understood by directors. In 
the first place there is one very simple 
and perfectly understandable reason 
for the condition. It lies in the in- 
disputable fact that singers in choirs 
and choruses almost invariably force 
their voices. This forcing places a 
strain upon the vocal muscles, which 
are extremely delicate, and not only is 
further progress in solo singing an 
impossibility but the voice actually 
deteriorates. It is presumed that 23 
chorus of denials arises at this point 
and it becomes necessary to remind 
directors that evidences of strain in 
the individual vocal tone may pass un- 
noticed in ensemble singing. Con- 
ductors may detect glaring faults of 
production even in a large chorus but 
it is extremely difficult to sense forcing 








in a lesser degree and among the 
weaker voices. 

There is an old saying that a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link. 
This proverb may be paraphrased to 
read that a chorus is no stronger than 
its weakest member. The difficulty 
does not arise from pianissimo singing 
but rather from the forte and mezzo 
forte. Unless an unusual understand- 
ing of the voice is displayed by the 
director, foreing on the part of the 
weaker voices is to be expected on 
account of the very nature of the case. 
The conductor indicates, let us say, a 
convineing forte, which the stronger 
voices of his chorus find easily within 
their powers. Not so with the weaker 
voices even though they be only a very 
little weaker. Volume is not a fixed 
quantity with every singer for the 
same emotional demand of the leader. 
Given the same dynamic indication 
with the baton or the volume of organ 
tone, one voice will deliver a fine big 
dramatic tone of pure quality while 
another of lesser strength will respond 
with a tone which, by the solo stand- 
ard of a competent teacher of singing, 
is forced and impure. This generally 
pesses unnoticed in mass singing be- 
cause the stronger voice tends to cover 
up the imperfections of the weaker. 
If we could imagine a chorus composed 
of voices of exactly the same strength 
the problem would be much simpler. 
The primary reason for the forcing 
which exists in nearly all choirs and 
choruses lies in the fundamental physi- 
cal fact that individual members have 
vocal organs of varying degrees of 
muscular strength, and there is a per- 
fectly natural tendency for those with 
weaker organs to strive to produce 
tones of a volume equal to the indica- 
tions of the director. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that the director’s 
mental conception of the volume of 
the forte he desires for his climax has 
been formed by his knowledge of the 
stronger voices of his chorus and their 
capacities. The natural limitations 
of:.the weaker voices are lost sight of 
entirely. 

Then there-is the consideration of 
the greatly varying temperaments 
among individual singers who, for the 
sake of illustration let us say, have 
voices of equal strength. Tempera- 
ment is a property of the emotional 
faculty in the personality and governs 
his reaction physically to all outside 
stimuli. There are temperaments both 
sluggish and swift, lethargic and in- 
tense. This makes any group effort 
very complicated. When a director 
expresses his demand for a climax, this 
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demand will be differently received 
and acted upon by singers of different 
temperaments. The person with a 
swift, intense temperament will tend 
to respond to the utmost of his vocal 
powers, often forcing his voice in his 
conscientious desire to reply to. the 
demand made upon him. The singer 
of sluggish temperament is in much 
less danger, as his reaction will be 
slow and comparatively dull. 

More important than either of the 
preceding scauses of forcing in en- 
semble singing is the instinct, commea 
to a singer, tending to cause him to 
sing with sufficient volume to enable 
him to hear his own voice. Large halls 
with poor acoustics, as well as smaller 
rooms with heavy hangings and earpet- 
ing, will produce the same result. It 
seems to be necessary for singers to 
hear their own voices it they are to 
sing easily and freely. It is an in- 
evitable characteristic of ensemble sing- 
ing that the voices surrounding each 
singer seem to him to be mueh strung- 
er than his own. He cannot hear him- 
self as he would like and the natural 
result 1s that he drives his voice in the 
attempt to produce tones that will 
sound to him as strong as those of his 
fellow singers. He tends to follow 
this course in spite of the fact that in 
reality his own voice may be much 
stronger than the voices surrounding 
him. It does not sound so to him and 
he strives to equalize the situation by 
toreing. 

Obviously the only course open to 
directors who do not desire to merit 
the implication expressed in the tra- 
dition at the outset, is the practise of 
the utmost vigilance in the nature of 
the demands made upon singers. In 
the first place singers should be re- 
peatedly cautioned about the danger 
of forcing their voices and advised to 
respond to directions in aceordanece 
with their own natural limitations. 
Rehearsals should consist of much 
pianissimo singing and frequent’ rests. 
Climaxes should ‘be very infrequently 
allowed. Directors should listen most 
carefully for any indication of impure 
tonal quality. Incidentally it should 
be noted that false intonation is large- 
ly due to vocal forcing. The practise 
of sacrificing the human voice to in- 
struments is a very old but a very in- 
artistic one. Most choir rehearsals are 
too long. Very few voices can sing 
continuously for more than an hour 
with full voice without an injurious 
amount of fatigue. 

Too often voices are tired and 
hoarse after rehearsal; such should not 
be the case. With plenty of time al- 
lowed for rests and very little forte 
singing, the rehearsal might be pro- 
longed for a half hour or an hour 
longer without injurious results. The 
rehearsal should be planned carefully. 
Tt is suggested that first the hymns for 
the following Sunday might be run 
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over very lightly. Then pianissimo 
work on responses and easy anthems 
might follow. It is a great mistake 
to begin a rehearsal with a big num- 
ber such as the “Hatitetusan CHo- 
kus” from “THE MesstaH.” Better 
spend the first half of the evening on 
quiet anthems. The first part of the 
evening may be brought to a close 
with an anthem rather brilliant and big 
but the chorus should not be allowed 
to sing the climax full voice. After 
five to ten minutes rest, wérk should 
he continued on less easy anthems. The 
higeest climaxes of the evening shouli 
be saved for the last fifteen minutes 


of practise and anthems requiring 
dramatic singing should be sung 
standing. The elements of contrast 


and climax should be carefully planned 
for the rehearsal if the interest of the 
singers is to be maintained. 

If choirs are econdueted in this 
manner the individual voices will re- 
yeal a gradual and sure development 
both as regards volume and quality. 
Any other process will inevitably re- 
sult in the whole or partial destruction 
of the singing voices of the chorus 
and the loss of individual members on 
the ground that the choral singing is 
injurious to their voices. This is an 
honest statement of the case in most 
instances, but let it be repeated in con- 
clusion that it need not be the case if 
the conductor will but cultivate an 
understanding and sensitiveness as to 
the care of the voices in his charge. 


MUSIC REVIEWS 
By MR. GOODRICH 


MOZART-MACRUM: Alleluia, mo- 
tet for solo voice and chorus, ar- 
ranged from the Motet “Exsultate 
Jubilate”. A splendid vocal exercise 
that might be given to any choir with 
advantage before it commences to sing 
its worship music. That is all that 
ean be said in its favor. (Ricordi). 


ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD 
JESUS: Exercises in honor of St. 
Therese of Lisieux, a selection of 
hymns and prayers in honor of this 
20th Century Saint by such well 
known composers as Albert J. Dooner 
ind Nicola A. Montani. The hymr 
settings are well written music in the 
best style, although the setting by Mr. 
Dooner is very reminiscent of a well 
known hymn melody composed by the 
Jate Berthold Tours which is to be 
found in most of our standard hymnals. 
(St. Gregory Guild, 15c) 


Service Programs 


DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN-—— 
CLEVELAND, O. 
“Q Lord my Trust”—Hall 
“Penitence”—Maunder 
“The Cross”—Ware 
“like as a Father”-—Candlyn 
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MISS LOUISE C. TiTCOMB 
Head of the organ department of Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga., who won the Artist’s 
Diploma at Fontainebleau School of Music, 
France, under Widor and Libert in 1924, 
passed the F.A.G.O. examination in 1924, and 
studied again in Paris with Vierne, Casa- 
desus, and Boulanger. Miss Titcomb made 
her Paris debut in a recital in the Schola 

Cantorim April 8th, 1925. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Andriessen—Choral 
Mozart—Andante 
“OQ Jesu sweet”—Dickinson 
“Turn back O Man”—Holst 
“Fling wide the Gates”— Stainer 
“The Atonement”’—-Coleridge-Taylor 

DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 
Vodorinski—Prelude C-sm 
Debussy—Romance 
Noble—Preluce Solonelle 
Diggle—Serenade Romantique 
Adams’ Story of Calvary 

WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
“Seek ye the Lord”—Roberts 
“QO Bone Jesu”—Palestrina 
“Even Song”’—Scott 
“Now the Day is Over”’—Spc«ks 
“Veni Jesu’”—Cherubini 
“Legend of Christ Child”— 
Tchaikowsky 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
“QO Saviour of the World’—Moore 
“Father of Mercies’—Waddington 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
“Palms”—Faure 
“He was Despised”-—Handel 
Stainer’s Crucifixion 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 
Barnby—Crossing the Bar 
Wely—Hymn of the Nuns 
Fisher—In Church 
“Plains of Peace”’—Barnard 
“My Soul Longeth”—Marsten 
“Harken O Lord’—Randegger 

CLARENCE E. HECKLER 
Rogers—Sonata B-f 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Hollins—Intermezzo D-f 
“Q Lord Most Holy’—Franck 
“Hear Ye Israel”—Mendelssohn 
“Cast Thy Burden”—Hamblen 
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A. LESLIE JACOBS 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Faulkes-—-Adagio (Son. Am) 
Sehumann--Sketeh Fra 
Sehubert—March Militaire 
“Hark Hark My Soul”’—-Shelley 
“The Procession”—-Franck 
KENNETH EPPLER 
First PrespyTERTAN—AvBuRN, N. Y. 
THE FOLLOWING are taken from 
service lists especially compiled by 
\Ir. Eppler for this department. We 
suggest that other professional church 
organists prepare similar lists; the 
inaximum good will be accomplished if 
such indications as the following are 
acded after each number listed: 
C—Chorus only 
D—Difficult 
E—Kasy 
M— Musicianly 
Q— Quartet 
T—Tuneful 
V—Very 
Compilers of these special lists will 
confer a favor if they tvpe-write their 
lists in the form adopted for the pages 
of T.A.O. 
QUARTETS 
“He shall come down”—Buck 
“Shew us Thy mercy”—Mendelssohn 
“How lovely are thy messengers”— 
Mendelssohn 
“The woods and sweetsmelling”—West 
“Accept my heart”—Borch 
“Fear not O Israel”—Spicker 
“The sun goes down”—Spicker 
“Shadows Falling”—Rheinberger 
“God is love”—Shelley 
“Glorious things of Thee”—Shelley 
“Consider and hear me”—Pfleuger 
“Sanctus”—Gounod 
“God of our fathers”—Scott 
“‘Recessional”—deKoven 
“By Babylons Wave”-—Gounod 
“Holy art Thou”—Handel 
Cantata: “City of God”—Matthews 
ORGAN 
Arkadelt—Ave Maria 
Borowsky—<Adoration 
Batiste—Communion G 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Dubois—Fantasie Eb 
Franck—Largo. Grand Piece 
phonique. 
Grison—Communion F 
tjuilmant—Marche Funebre 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Kinder—Grand Choeur 
Loeschorn—Evening Rest 
Lachner—-Marche Celebre 
Lemmens—March Triumphal 
Massenet—Fagle 
Martini—Gavotta 
Ouseley—March St. Polyearp 
Rubinstein—Kamenoi Ostrow 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Smart—March DP 
Schubert—Military March 
Sturges—Meditation 
Stoughton—Phoenician Procession 
Wesley—Gavotte 
Teilman—Festal 
Yon—Toceata 
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Broadway from the Bottom Up 


A Digest with the Awful Truth About the Sufferings of 
the World’s Most Famous Street at the Hands 


and Feet of Organistic Photoplayers 
By DIOGENES A. HUNTER 





ROADWAY is undoubtedly 
Ameriew’s most popular 
strect. It begins at the 
south end of the Island of 
Manhattan, where the fish 
and boats can bump into it, 
and extends northward te 
263rd Street where the city of Yonkers 
prohibits further ramblings; that 
makes about fifteen miles, all fur a 
nickle. The world’s tallest office build- 
ing, the Woolworth, stands on Bioaa- 
way opposite where THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST’S inaii-wagens come in, and 
incidentally houses all the magazine’s 
money and pays all its bills. One of 
Ameriva’s most famous churches, once 
said to be the world’s richest, Old 
Trinity, adorns the early beginnings 
of Broadway. Our own Dr. George 
Ashdown Audsley’s largest office build- 
ing, the Bowling Green Offices, stands 
the second building on the west side 
of Broadway’s beginnings. George 
Washington attended church regularly 
in the building whieh still stands with 
the distinction of being the second 
ehureh structure on Broadway, old 
St. Paul’s, just below the Woolworth 
Building and City Hall Station of the 
postoffiece. The house where the first 
white man lived in New York City has 
been long a thing of the past; a 
Broadway business block occupies its 
ground now. 
Between the Woolworth Building, 
hardly a mile from the bottom end of 
Broadway, and 42nd Street, about four 














miles up from the bottom, there is little 
of interest. Tha Wanamaker Stores 
and Grace Ciurch, both at 8th Street, 
are interesting because of their history 
and their organs. Between 42nd Street 
acd 53d Street is the most popular sec- 
tion and the busiest, beeause of its 
theater district. Here we have the 
Capitol, Colony, Rivoli, Strand, and 
Warners, among motion picture houses, 
and the Astor Hotel where the Austin 
Organ Company has its New York 
headquarters. Above 53d Street Broad- 
way scatters its interest about evenly 
to 96th Street, or 110th Street, and 
tken offers little until it reaches 181st 
<treet—even here Broadway, though it 
has one large and one sniall theater, 
loses its prestige to St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue which poses as Broadway in the 
memory of even the majority of New 
Yorkers. Above 181st Street Broad- 
way :s abject country. 

Between 42nd Street and its begin- 
nings at South Ferry or the Battery, 
we believe there are only the three 
enurehes already mentioned, and only 
one theater housing an organ, the 
Broadway at 40th Street. Between 
42nd Street and 53d Street are the 
most famous of its theaters. North- 
ward are the smaller houses, those we 
rarely think about, though some of 
them are aitractive and offer excellent 
programs. 

The present series of discussions will 
tell the truth as we find it on one visit 
to each theater using ar. organ. The 





sweetening power of anonynuty will be 
used both to mak2 the truth bearable 
and to save jobs for delinquent or- 
ganists who by necessity must work 
under the impossible conditions of the 
seven-day week and the uniformly un- 
friendly management. The only thing 
to make a theater organist do a guod 
job of it is an inhuman and entirely 
unusual store of inexhaustible enthu- 
siasm—whose source of supply is un- 
explained in heaven as on earth. Some 
day we hope conditions will bring the 
six-day week to theater musicians. 

We shall give a list of all the thea- 
ters on Broadway where organs are 
used, and shall in no ease include any 
theaters that are said to be on Broad- 
way when they are not—the Rialto is 
the most notable of these. The Rialto 
stands on Seventh Avenue with the 
notable Times Square Building be- 
tween it and Broadway; we can walk 
it, the taxicabs permitting, in thirty 
seconds. 

There is no theater of any kind on 
Broadway below Proctor’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, a vaudeville-and-pictures house at 
28th Street on Broadway that uses no 
organ. Thirty seconds from Broad- 
way, on Park Row besides our own 
City Hall Station of the postoffice, is 
¢ motion picture theater using an or- 
van; Park Row is not Broadway, how- 
ever. The famous Mr. J. Van Cleft 
Cooper used to play there; this little 
theater was the scene of his already- 
recorded episode when he forgot him- 
self and played hurry music to a 
romantic scene because his eye was 
weary but his ear heard the fire en- 
gines racing by when there were no 
sound-proof doors between him and the 
street. 

The second Broadway theater is the 
Broadway at 40th Street where pic- 
tures divide the bill with vaudeville, 
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and where the masculine half of 
Brcadway attends in a money-making 
body every afternoon and evening. It 
is the first theater to be mentioned in 
this series, though it is not the subject 
of the first review; we shall mix our 
reviews to provide the necessary an- 
onymity. Otherwise we would not 
dare tell the truth. 

Should any Broadway organist de- 
sire to know if he or she is the subject 
of any special praise or criticism, a 
letter addressed 19 the Photoplav De- 
partment of this magazine will bring 
the answer Yes, or No, as truth dic- 
tates. Theater managers will not be 
told; nor will disinterested organists. 
We propose that these critiques shall 
do no harm, in spite of telling the 
truth. 

ANTIPASTO 

ONE name will do as well as another; 
Antipasio covers the first critique 
though not the first Broadway theater. 
There were vaudeville and pictures, a 
small organ, one erganist, and a thea- 
ter pianist who stea!s an organist’s job. 
Why not ask the door-man to play 
camera-man for relief? Theater man- 
agers have, or at least use, little in- 
telligence. Anything that makes or 
saves money, goes. 

The organist was playing for a 
twenty-minute boxing-match film. The 
whele fights were shown. ‘Titles were 
screened only to announce the rounds, 


and that very srappily. All rounds 


looked and acted alike. Mighty litvle 
chance for organistic variety. The or- 
ganist played light, snappy, rhythmic 
music, piano or mezzopiano, with few 
crescenaos, no pauses, and little regis- 
trational variety. He sicpped one 
piece and went to the second one in 
the middle of one of the rounds of the 
first fight picture. That was bad and 
‘nexensable. He ignored the titles and 
we could hardly blame hin. The first 
fight was stopped by the referee be- 
eause one man was clearly getting the 
worst of it and could not win; the 
second was apparently a draw. Both 
ran into extended rounds. 

The playing was quite creditable, 
snappy enough, staccato to a good de- 
gree, but rather monotonous, if it had 
neen forte or mezzoforte we could have 
murdered the organist: piane saved 
his life. We suggest beginnmg each 
of the two fiights pianissimo, jumping 
up a degree of power with the begin- 
ning of each new round; changing to 
the second pizce of music, after com- 
>Jete silence, for the second fight pic- 
ture; more variety of registration 
brought on with decided changes at 
ench new round, still more emphati< 
staccato, and a big climax at the end 
of each picture. Perhaps slso a slight 
pause, or fortissimo chord, to mark 
ench announcement of “Round No. 
—”. Adding some of these ideas 
would have made this organist’s work 


PHOTOPLAYING 


ill that could be critically desired. 
After the vaudeville the pianist evi- 
dently went to the organ and made a 
sorry mess of it. We couldn’t pick 
out any melody, and for a long while 
I wondered if the Pedal were cypher- 
ing, or a chord were stuck tight in 
the lower lefthand part: it sounded 
just that way. The muddiest, ugliest, 
deadliest, stupidest legatos I ever 
heard anywhere. This organist had 
but one thing to his eredit, and that 
was that he played with the tone colors 
und showed some registrational variety, 
notably in his use of the reeds and 
brass as coloring factors for his chord 
work—he didn’t play one single melody 
at any time. It svunded as though 
when this unlucky pianist ultimately 
found one safe Pedal note, he stuck to 
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it to the end. Such a rumble and 
jumble trom the organ, following the 
clean-cut snappiness of the jazz play- 
ing in the orchestra, was the deadliest 
of contrasts. There is no excuse for 
such a mess from any man’s left hand 
ana feet; his right was mighty little 
better. Legato, ‘egaio, legato; infer- 
nal muddy legato so deadly that no 
power on earth could revive his music. 
¥et the organ profession has to stand 
the stigma of such incompetency at the 
ecnsole because a theater manager 
doesn’t know any better than to bor- 
row a piinist. The orly remedy is to 
fire the manager and get one whe 
knows a door-man can’t possibly do a 
good job as projectionist, or an usher 
as conductor. 
(To be continued) 


Photoplaying--an Art 
A Series of Discussions for Beginners and Others 
By HENRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 





LAYING for pictures in the 
right manner and drawing 
a substantial salary cannot 
be told in one magazine ar- 
ticle. Neither is there any 
recognized authority for 
this art. In the following 

remarks I shall endeavor to give a few 

vital principles, some essential facts 
based upon seven years practical ex- 
perience in Metropolitan theaters, 
which may be helpful to other organ- 

ists who enter this field as I did. 
When I first went to New York to 

study this sphere of organ-playing I 
had had a pretty wide knowledge of 
music such as attractive teaching 
pieces, drawing-room solos, concert 
numbers, ete., ete., all of which I felt 
was a good foundation and a sure 
asset in the work contemplated. Be- 
fore long, however, after visiting the 
best houses, it was noticeable that an 
entirely new field of music existed. I 
kept saying to myself, “That’s a 
pretty piece—wonder what it can be?” 
or later, in some other theater, “Some 
dandy number—whose can it be?” 
Brighter, snappier sort of pieces seem- 
ed to be used everywhere; the variety 
appeared endless. It was evident that 
repertoire was a very important fac- 
tor and that the best results came from 
having a suitable and pleasing library 
to play from. This subject will re- 
ceive, then, a special article on an or- 
ganist’s repertoire, later. 

Following this, another factor be- 
came evident, and that was style, in- 
dividuality. Handling the instru- 
ment in expert manner, dash, and with 
perfect ease, revealed a mode of play- 
ing as different as day is from night, 
from the class of work given by either 
church organist or concert soloist. A 
breezy style (not too assertive) coupled 











with finish and taste, showed off a 
picture far better than anything I had 
ever heard. This phase of the art 
also will be dealt with later. The 
present-day organist, even if not a 
theatrical man, will recognize these 
things, as he cannot help being aware 
of this assertive quality in up-to-date 
picture work. 

The art was not so advanced, then, 
when I heard it, and to pass over the 
impressions it made wouldn’t be fair, 
as it served to enlighten and equip, 
just the same as this article might in- 
fluence some one else in the same way. 

The routine of photoplay houses is 
about the same, and although import- 
ant, need not be dwelt upon. The 
organist will find out for himself the 
slight difference between that of a reg- 
ular man and that of a relief one. 

The leader makes the lay-out, and 
his organists follow as closely as pos- 
sible, and when such orchestral music 
is unsuitable for organ he must syn- 
chronize for himself, in as acceptable 
manner as possible. If he is the or- 
chestral organist, he must fill in the or- 
chestral intermission in a somewhat 
contrasted manner—not continuing to 
play set picture pieces, but a different 
and more organistic style of work. 
The relief organist playing entirely 
alone at hours when the orchestra has 
gone home, does his work like a 
replica of the orchestra itself. 

The feature is the most important 
thing to handle. The comedy follows, 
then the Pathe, and last but not least 
any trimmings such as scenic, specials, 
trailers, cartoons, all must receive 
their proper music and please the 
audience. 

The delights of registration and the 
originality of “stunts” play an im- 
portant part. These subjects will be 
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given particular attention with respec- 
tive illustrations, if conditions permit. 
Chords, for instance, given in low 
positions with no particular registra- 
tion, will not impart half their tragic 
significance to an audience as if color- 
ed rightly; these points, although not 
necessary, reflect credit to the one at 
the console. Stepping from church 
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to theater can be accomplished readily 
by one who is apt. There seems to 
be always a demand for theater or- 
ganists, which is encouraging. 


To those, therefore, who are timid 
or inexperienced, and who need a few 
helpful hints, I hope to offer a helping 
hand. 


Mr. John Priest 


A Brief Account of the Life and Work of One of 
Broadway’s Great Photoplay Artists 


By RONALD OLIPHANT 





ET ME RECALL the night 
before I was to play my 
first engagement as organ- 
ist at a Broadway picture 
house. Naturally I felt a 
little nervous and anxious, 
especially as I would be 

acting as relief man for one of the 

chief figures of the theater organist 
profession. 

I entered the Cameo Theater about 
an hour before closing time. After 
the show, I was to try the organ and 
practise for a while. The picture 
was “Sherlock Holmes”, featuring 
John Barrymore. Shortly after I 











reached my seat, the orchestra finish- 
ed its work for the night, and I settled 
myself to listen to one of the most 


masterly musical interpretations of a 
motion picture that it has ever been 
my good fortune to hear. By con- 
trast, the work of the orchestra seemed 
an empty, futile, mechanical effort. 
Under the hands of the master organ- 
ist, the picture became suddenly yital- 
ized. Its dramatic heights, its alter- 
nating scenes of tender emotion and 
light comedy, its moments of horror 
and mystery were painted in graphic 
tone eolors. 

Grieg’s Marcu Groresqur, Puck 
was played with such striking effect 
for one scene between Holmes and Dr. 
Moriarty that there seemed to be a 
note of music for every moment on 
the screen. | “THE Otp Kent Roap” 
served as a.comedy theme for a cock- 
ney crook character. “THE SWEETEST 
Story Ever Toip” accompanied the 
sentimental scenes. The mysterioso, 
“SILENTLY ON Tr1PTOE STEALING”, 
from “Pinafore”, was used as the 
Sherlock Holmes’ theme, except in his 
moments of triumph, when “Hr Is An 
EnGLisHMAN”, from the same operetta, 
was employed. Danse Macabre by 
Saint-Saens, and DANCE OF THE 
Harpies by Hadley, were used in the 
gas chamber scene, a situation of tense 
mystery and danger for the hero of 
the drama. It was not so much the 
music, as the way it was played, the 
manner in which it was fitted to the 
changing moods of the picture, its rise 
to heights of dramatic tension, of su- 


preme horror, and then its merging into 
a mood of tender sentiment, that con- 
stituted the real artistry of the per- 
formance. How skillfully the organ 
tones were blended with the crashing 
chords of the piano in certain pas- 
sages! How perfect was the codrdi- 
nation of action and music! Truly 
this was a vital and imaginative in- 
terpretation of a screen drama. 

At last it came to an end. I went 
down to the organ and was introduced 
to the player. It was Mr. John 
Priest, then first organist of the 
Cameo. He had just finished a hard 
evening’s work, and I’m sure was 
anxious to get home and to bed. 
Nevertheless he remained for fully 
half an hour, showing me the workings 
of the organ, suggesting suitable regis- 
trations to use for the various numbers 
I would have to play in the course 
of the picture, and the most effective 
method of using the piano, which at. 
that time was a feature of the Skinner 
at the Cameo. He seemed to appre- 
ciate my position as a player just come 
out of the sticks, getting his’ first 
chance to play at a Broadway house. 

This was the John Priest I came to 
know that night, the John Priest, 
whom his associates looked up to, not 
merely for his musicianship, but for 
his manhood, his’ kindliness, his 
graciousness, his courtesy. As in this 
instance, he was always ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand and he was never 
critical of the shortcomings of those 
less gifted and able than himself. 

In the weeks that followed, I came 
to know him better, and he revealed a 
new phase of his personality, a cer- 
tain dry, typically English humor that 
often manifested itself in his playing 
of comedy scenes. One story that 
he liked to tell on himself concerned 
the house rule that musicians must 
enter by the back door. He was at 
liberty, however, to go in at the front 
door if he chose; but on one occasion 
a new doorman, wishing to demonstrate 
his knowledge of the rules, stopped 
him and told him that he must go to 
the back entrance, as the other mu- 
sicians did. At this juncture, an 
usher, recognizing Mr. Priest and 
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wishing to relieve his predicament, ap- 
proached the oflicious doorman. 

“that’s ali right,’ he explained im- 
portantly. “ou can let him through 
this way. He ain’t a musician. He’s 
the organist!” 

in those days at the Cameo the re- 
lief organist had a very long morning 
stretch of three and a half hours. In 
order to ease the strain of this pro- 
longed grind, I brought a small cushion 
to the theater and used it. My chief 
delighted to chaff me on my weakness 
for this cushion, and when it was time 
for him to relieve me, he would ad- 
monish me in Scriptural language to 
take up my bed and walk. 

One day I asked him: “Where did 
you learn your Biblical talk? Cer- 
tainly not in a theater.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “You see 
I’ve come down in the world. I used 
to play in a church.” 

This remark, however, was not 
seriously intended, for John Priest did 
not consider the work of the theater 
organist inferior to that of a church 
or recital organist. In fact, he al- 
ways felt that it called for higher 
qualities of musicianship, versatility, 
virtuosity, and imagination than any 
other form of organ playing. It was 
for this reason that he was so vitally 
interested in the work of the Society 
of Theater Organists, of which he was 
president at the time of his death. 

His allusion to his church work re- 
ferred to the fact that he had original- 
ly been intended by his parents for the 
ministry; he got no further than the 
organ bench. A brief summary of 
his short career is fitting here. 

This fall, had he lived, he was to 
have occupied the position of chief 
organist of the new Roxy Theater, now 
in course of construction. He died 
on May 10, at the Columbus Hospital, 
in New York City, as the result of an 
operation. 

His funeral service at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, a beautiful and 
impressive service, was attended by a 
large number of his musical colleagues. 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone officiated at the 
organ, and members of the Colony 
Theater orchestra played. Edward 
Turkischer, cellist, and Mrs. Covert, 
soprano, were the soloists. 

Mr. Priest’s superb technic and his 
gift for registration placed him among 
the best of his profession. He was 
a master of tone. I heard Mr. Ernest 
M. Skinner remark on one occasion 
that he did not know whether to give 
more credit to his organ builders or 
to John Priest for the tonal beauty of 
the instrument at the Cameo, but that 
he rather believed that the organist de- 
served the major glory. With every 
instrument he handled, it was the same 
way. He could achieve effects in the 
way of drawing tones from an organ 
that were beyond the powers of other 
organists. 
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A native of Bath, England, 
born in 1887, John Priest was 
educated at Bath College and at 
Keble College, Oxford. He 
eame to this country in 1912, 
following his graduation from 
Oxtord, and at first played in a 
church, but he was soon attract- 
ed to the theater. For several 
years he played an Austin Or- 
gan in a theater in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Then came his 
call to Broadway and he was 
engaged for the Rialto in 1919. 

It was the old story of building 

a better mousetrap than your 
neighbor. Shortly after, the 

big strike of the musicians 
caused a shake-up in all the 
theaters, and when the tangle 

was straightened out, Mr. Priest 
found himself at the newly built 
Cameo, the gem and pride of 

the B.S. Moss group, with a 
small but exquisitely voiced 
Skinner organ as its chief 
musical feature. For three 
years he played at the Cameo, 
being the mainstay of the or- 
chestra. Then in December 1924 

he was transferred to the new Moss 
theater, the Colony, with a new and 
larger Skinner Organ, which had been 
installed chiefly on his recommenda- 
tion. 

As a virtuoso, Mr. John Priest stood 
with the leaders of the organ profes- 
sion; as an interpreter of the silent 
drama of the screen, he was among the 
foremost; as a man he was universally 
admired and esteemed by all with 
whom he came in contact. 


ON THE occasion of the Society’s day 
at Wanamaker Auditorium during 
Music Week Miss Vera Kitchener gave 
an able demonstration of the art of 
motion-picture accompaniment. Miss 
Kitchener opened her program with 
the Concert Overture in C Minor by 
Hollins. The picture selected was 
“The Blackbird,” sterring Lon Chaney. 
The score used was that compiled for 
use in the Loew theaters by Mr. Ernst 
Luz. 

May 20th the Society held a morning 
meeting at the Estey Studio to elect 
officers for the coming year. The 
results of the election were as follows: 
President, Dr. M. Mauro-Cottone; 
Vice-president, Miss Vera Kitchener; 
Recording Secretary, John Pfeiffer; 
Corresponding Secretary, Ronald Oli- 
phont; Treasurer, Edward Napier; 
Members at large, Mrs. M. Gottlieb, 
Miss Margaret French, Carl McKinley, 
Theodore Koster. Following the busi- 
ness meeting, an attractive musical 
program was presented by Carl Mc- 
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MR. JOHN PRIEST 


Kinley of the Capitol and Frank 
Stewart Adams of the Rivoli. Mr. 
McKinley played his own Exrcie and 
S'ILEOULTTE. 

Results of the S.T.0. Examinations 
for Academiz Membership are not 
available as these notes are written. 
In order to accommodate out-of-town 
organists who desired to take the ex- 
amination, it was necessary to post- 
pone the date originally set. Interest 
in the Examinations was country-wide, 
inquiries coming from as far West as 
California and as far south as Florida. 

—R.0. 


CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Van Dusen APPOINTMENTS—RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER MASTER CLASS—EAST- 
MAN CONCERTS 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of 
Chicago announces the following ap- 
pointments for the pupils of the organ 
department under Mr. Frank Van 
Dusen: 
Miss Florence O’Britis, All Saints, 
Roselyn, Ill. 
Edward Eigenschenk, Grove, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kenneth Cutler, Grove (Assistant), 
Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Beatrice Kort, Lincoln, 
Kenosha, Wise. 
Miss Thelma Watkins, Victory (As- 
sistant), Kokomo, Ind. 
Chamberlain Townsend, Criterion, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
S. B. Lueas, Plaza, Waterloo, Iowa. 
George Ceiga, Orpheus, Gary, Ind. 
Charles Vogel, Capitol, 
Whiting, Ind. 


Rudolph Stockman, State and Lake, 
Chicago, Il. 

iIr. Eigenschenk’s appointment came 
as the result of his four years in the 
Michigan Theater, during which time 
le was thrice the winner of the Con- 
servatory’s Gold Medal; last year he 
won the contest of the Society of 
American Musicians and was soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony. Last 
April he played the premiere of Mr. 
Eric Delamartar’s Concerto in Kimball 
Hall. May 29th Mr. Van Dusen’s 
pupils participated in a Kimball Hall 
concert, the following organists ap- 
pearing: Mr. Nelson Kennedy, Mr. 
Whitmer Byrae, Mrs. Helen Searles 
Westbrook, and Mr. Henry Jackson. 

ATHENS COLLEGE musicales for the 
scason under direction of Mr. Frank 
M. Charch included two choral services 
in January and February, a Chopin 
program March 5th, Bach recital 
March 28th, American program April 
2nd, and various other recitals by Mr. 
Church and programs by his pupils. 

BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY, 
Berea, Ohio, is holding a special Mas- 
ier Class for organists during July 
under the personal direction and in- 
struction of Mr. Albert Riemen- 
schneider. The Course deals with the 
works of Franck, Bach, and Widor— 
including the latest Widor composi- 
tion, Bach momento, composed espe- 
cially for Mr. Riemenschneider. The 
lessons are 45-minute periods, available 
in special courses, one a week, or two 
a week. In addition to the usual 
practise organs at 20¢ or 25e an hour 
there are available the 4-m Austin with 
twin consoles, stop-knob and_ stop- 
tongue, at 55¢ an hour and. pedal 
pianos at 15e. The Conservatory’s 
recommendation to registrants to read 
certain specified books on music, is 
worthy of emulation. In 1927 Mr. 
Riemenschneider plans to take his class 
to Paris for special study under Marcel 
Dupre now professor of organ in the 
Paris Conservatory. Mr. Carleton 
Bullis who spent the past season at 
Columbia University, New York, is 
professor of theory in Baldwin- 
Wallace. 

EastMAN CONSERVATORY has given 
its third orchestral concert of un- 
published American works, under the 
baton of Mr. Howard Hanson; the 
composers represented in the third pro- 
gram were Ernest Bacon, F. M. 
Warnke, Roy Harris, and Edward 
Royee. Tne Theater Department under 
ihe direction of Mr. Robert Berentsen 
and Mr. Harold O. Smith has de- 
veloped a three-year course of extreme 
theroughness, with practical work be- 
ginning before the screen about the 
middle of the first year and continuing 
through to graduation when the ex- 
aminations put the students through 
rigid tests of a kind unknown in any 
ether realm of music. 
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Dickinson’s Researches Abroad 


How and.Where Dr. Clarence Dickinson Unearths the Unusual 
Organ and Choral Works Edited for Publication 


By CHARLOTTE MAYTHEWSON LOCKWOOD 





1 EAR after year witnesses ad- 
ditions to the music litera- 
ture of today from that of 
years gone by. Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson is respon- 
sible for a great wealth of 
beautiful resurrections. “Ars 
est celare artem’’, says the Latin pro- 
verb. And that True Art is to Conceal 
Art applies with perfect fitness to the 
work of Dr. Dickinson as arranger and 
editor of that remarkable collection of 
sacred folk-song music, “Sacred Chor- 
uses Ancient and Modern”, in which 
he has preserved the purity of line and 
naiveté of sentiment of the old folk- 
songs, while at the same time enrich- 
ing and embellishing them so that they 
appeal to the modern musician as well 
as to present day congregations. 

As a young man, imbued with deep- 
rooted interest and curiosity convern- 
ing the history of music, Mr. Dickinson 
haunted the quays of Paris along the 
Seine River, which can be likened to 
the wagon shops on Hester Street in 
New York City. It was in these quaint 
marts that he started in his student 
days to dig up rare editions of old 
books and music. Woven into the 
background of his findings is a knowl- 
edge of the history and arts of the 
countries whose works he has selected, 
obtained in his college days in America 
where he began his course in North- 
western University with the idea of 
becoming a professor of Greek. 

Among his findings at these p1:tur- 
esque stalls and in all sorts of out of 
the way places were the first book of 











Ramcau on the “Theory of Music”, 
published in 1750, and a second edi- 
tion, “Further Reflections on the 
Thecry of Music”, 1752, printed, as the 
frontispiece says, “with the approba- 
ticn and privilege of the King”, said 
king being Louis XV. Later he tound 
the original edition of the treatise on 
the work of Rameau, known as the 
“Elements of Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Music According to the Principles 
of M. Rameau”, by D’Alembert, who 
with Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau 
were the heart of that famous group 
known as “The Encyclopaedists”. An- 
other valuable find was the ‘Studies of 
Musi? and Musicians” by Jean Jacques 
Rouss2au, who is perhaps better known 
today through his writings on social 
and educational problems, but who 
also, as composer and critic, exercised 
a powerful influence on French music. 
Dr. Dickinson’s interest in this treasure 
led him to arrange, for one of his col- 
lections of old musie (“Historieal Or- 
gan Recital Series”) the quaint Mrn- 
vET from Rousseau’s opere “Le Devin 
du Village” which was in the repertory 
of the Grand Opera, Paris, for sixty 
years. This is just an indication of 
the promptings he has followed; grop- 
ing throagh the dust-accumulating and 
ave-worn pages of the romantic past, 
ever seeking for some bit of melody 
and beauty to bring back to the present 
and frture day, first studying his his- 
tory to know where to go and then 
with the mind of true genius deftly 
selecting the best. 




















in his travels he always carries a 
camera so that he can photograph old 
manuscripts, historic scenes, or old 
crgaus. From these pictures have 
been made a curious and interesting 
collection of lantern slides as well as 
most of the illustrations in the “Ex- 
cursions in Musical History” a ook 
written jointly by Dr. Dickinson and 
lus wite, Helen A. Dickinson, Ph. D., 
who is his constant collaborator and 
who has also written several important 
books on her own account. This book 
is delightful reading besides containing 
a wealth of musical knowledge, bio- 
graph‘cal sketches and unusua! infor- 
mation as to periods and personalities 
not found in the ordinary history of 
music. 

However, Dr. Dickinson does 1ot 
confine himself to visiting book shops, 
the National Library of Paris, the 
British Museum, the great New York 
Library, and such institutions as sup- 
posedly have the worth-while samples 
of past glories, but goes to. the re- 
motest towns in the various countries 
he visits to hear the musie that has 
lived for centuries in the hearts and 
voices of the simple people. In Spain 
he was told of a man living in a vil- 
lage of Spanish Galicia who was re- 
puted to know more about Spanish 
Galician folk-song than anyone else. 
So, to a beautiful little town on the 
Bay of Biscay, the Dickinsons went 
end were male at home. The distin- 
guished ol-l musician, who was the 
Iseal chemist, played for them on ‘is 
caita (Spanish hornpipe) a number of 
characteristic and lovely old folk tunes. 
Tt happened that a new organ had just 
been installed in the beautiful old basil- 
ica in th’s little town and was the pride 
0° the whole district. A new organ is 
*"4eed an event in a small town in 
Snain where most of the organs date 
from the reign of Emperor Charles V. 
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The news spread that an organist from 
New York was in the chemist’s shop; 
an audience quickly assembled and ac- 
companied Dr. Dickinson to the church 
where he gave an impromptu recital. 
Incidentally, he found this organ 
equipped with a transposing keybvard, 
a device which would surely be a de- 
light to many organists who do not 
cnjoy the business of transposition. 
At the conclusion of this recital, the 
quickly assembled singing societies 
staged for Dr. Dickinson a concert of 
Galician folk music under the direction 
of the scholarly chemist and with the 
accompaniment of gaita and drums. It 
is small wonder that such an occasion 
as this adds several new Spanish 
Christmas and Easter carols to the 
“Sacred Chorus” Series. 

For weeks after the Dickinsons have 
been in Europe, boxes of music keep 
arriving, and from tnese, music is 
drawn from time to time. Sometimes 
it is nothing more than melody; some- 
times it is written in the old clefs with 
figured bass, but in either case it is put 
into modern, usuable form, sometimes 
enriched by harmonizatior and the em- 
ployment of instruments, with English 
text by Mrs. Dickinson, and incorpo- 
rated in the series, “Sacred Choruses 
Ancient and Modern”, which now in- 
cludes 140 numbers. In this form 
many folksongs have found their way 
back to the countries from which they 
originally came and several have been 
translated into Japanese. The old in- 
strumental numbers find a place in the 
“Historical Organ Recital Series” 
which now includes some 45 numbers, 
notable among them _ representative 
compositions by seven different mem- 
bers of the Bach family. 

That the Dickinson researches are 
not confined entirely to sacred music 
is attested to by the charming book of 
“Troubadour Songs”, done over, from 
either neumes or the old square notes 
set on four lines, into modern notation 
and provided with characteristic and 
often lute-like accompaniments with 
texts translated into singable English 
and with illustrations from ancient 
manuscripts and tapestries. 


New Organ Music 


Paragraph Reviews of Foreign Pub- 
lications for Organists 


By ROLAND DIGGLE 


¥ROM Augener Ltd. of London have 
come three very interesting pieces by 
W. A. Jefferson whose Toccata Op. 25 
was played so much a Tew years ago. 
The new pieces are BERCEUSE AND 
SPRFNADE, FANFARE-FANTASY, GRAND 
CiorurR Sympnonigur. The _ first 
two are issued under one cover and 
are charming picees, perhaps too much 
alike to be used together but either 


would make a fine contrast to the other 
pieces. The Fanrarr-FAantasy 1s a 
fine recital piece of no great difficulty 
while the Granp CHOruR, wiicn is 
longer and in overture form, contains 
some fine writing. We shall look for- 
ward to more things from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s pen. 

From Stainer & Bell, whose Aimer- 
ivan agents are G. Ricordi & Co. of 
New York, there come two more ad- 
ditions to the organ series edited b7 
Dr. Henry G. Ley, who has just left 
the Cathedral at Oxford to iake up 
the organist’s and precentor’s posts at 
Fton College. The new issves are an 
IMPROVISATION on the “Old 124th” by 
Dr. W. H. Warris, end Votunrary in 
A minor by John Stanley (1713-1786), 
edited by C. Hylton Stewart. I like 
both numbers, which are entirely dif- 
ferent; if there is any choice it is for 
the Stanley ricee; both are fairly easy 
and do not demand a large orgas. 

There is also an organ arrangement 
of the Funrrat Marcu from “Becket” 
by Charles V. Stanford, done by 
Sydney H. Nicholson of Westminster 
Cathedral, and an arrangement of the 
Procession Music from “Drake” by 
Stanford, done by Walter G. Alcock 
cf Salisbury Cathedral. They are 
hoth fairly diffieult and T doubt if they 
are worth the trouble of getting up; 
by the time you have got to the fif- 
teenth page of the Precession Music 
the procession will have passed out of 
hearing and you will he all alone. 

Very much more irteresting and at- 
tractive is the suite Scenes tv NortH- 
UMBERLAND by Frederic H.. Wood, 
whose delightful suite Scenes 1% 
Kent I spoke of some months ago. 
The new suite is eonally as charming 
vnd deserves a verv wide hearing; the 
titles are NortH TYNDALE, CILURNUM, 
/LLENDALF, Borcovicus. 

From the Paxton press there comes 
a Fantasta on old Welsh Airs by 
William Faulkes; it is done in his 
usnal excellent stvle and should make 
an attractive recital number. I have 


‘used it and it seems to go over in great 


shane, 

From the same publisher comes a 
very serviceable arrangement by Her- 
bert F. Ellingford of the Fatst BAL- 
1ET Music by Gounod: there are some 
six numbers in the thirty-five pages 
and the whole thing is laid out very 
cffectively: it would make a fine recital 
-vamber and, J should think be inval- 
uable to theater organists. It is not 
over difficult and the registration is 
quite conservative. 


MR. SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
NINETEENTH YEAR OF RECITALS IN 
Crry CoLteGr, NEw YorK 
THE BOOKLET of recital programs 
given on the 4-84 Skinner in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York on Wednesday and Sunday after- 


noons, covering 56 recitals, Nos. 1021 
to 1076, shows the following summary : 
First recital Feb. 11, 1908 

1076 recitals to date 

8648 renditions of 1590 works 

56 recitals this season 

478 renditions of 272 works 

78 new works this season 

30 Sonatas and Sonata movements 

79 transcriptions, 166 times 

144 pieces, 189 times 

23 Bach, 66 times 

17 Wagner, 39 times 

11 Bossi, 19 times 

8 Lemare 

5 Bairstow, Karg-Elert 

5 Lester, Schubert 
The following composers were repre- 
sented for the first time this season, 
or exclusively in works hitherto un- 
represented on these programs: Harry 
C. Banks, Rene L. Becker, Hugh 
Blair, Joseph W. Clokey, Rossetter G. 
Cole, Clarence Dickinson, Roland 
Diggle, Marcel Dupre, J. Frank Fry- 
singer, Harvey Grace, Cyril Jenkins, 
Edwin H. Lemare, William Lester, L. 
W. Moline, Henry Purcell, R. Deane 
Shure, Leo Sowerby, C. V. Stanford, 
W. F. Starbuck, H. J. Stewart, W. T. 
Timmins, W. Y. Webbe; in transcrip- 
tions: Howard Hanson, Selim Palm- 
gren. 

PORTER-McCURDY 

“T DIDN’T SEE YOU at the Porter- 
McCurdy recital April 13th in Town 
Hall. You missed a treat. These 
boys start from Seratch, no handicap 
and no sympathy. Hugh Porter is 
the more seasoned player. He has 
several years start on Alex. McCurdy, 
and McCurdy demonstrated he will 
have to keep moving to maintain that 
lead.. McCurdy played some Debussy 
for us years ago, and I formed an 
opinion right there which he justified 
in this recital. I have heard Porter 
several times, always with greater en- 
thusiasm.” 

The recital by these two Farnam 
pupils was managed by Mr. Fay 
Leone Faurote. R. P. E. gives not 
a critique but a forceful and concise 
appraisal. 

MR. EDGAR ©. MEISKY 
“CONSIDERING the fact that it was 
not composed of popular members, 
this recital was accorded a fine recep- 
tion. Though the melodic numbers 
were appreciated, yet an equal ap- 
preciation was expressed for the Bach 
and Yor snd Sowerby.” The pro- 
eram: Yon’s Sonata Cromatica, 
Svkes’ Canzonetta, Bach’s Gm Fugue, 
Franck’s Piece MHeroiaue, Parry’s 
Eventide, Rachmaninoff’s Serenade, 
Karg-Elert’s Adeste Fidelis, Sowerbv’s 
Jovous March. Mr. Meisky was the 
recitalist. in Trinity Lutheran, Lan- 
easter, Pa. “The slightly jazzy 
effect produced by exaggerated accent 
on the second beat and the speed at 
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which it was played, were conductive 

to a favorable opinion of the Sower- 

by March.” Here is food for thought. 
UNCLE SAM’S DEMENTIA 


“YES SIR! A local organist paid 
for an organ recital by Uncle Sam! 
Six Organists in fact; each paid $50. 
for a recital.” Thus we learn about 
the series of recitals on the new or- 
gan in the Library of Congress Audi- 
torium, Washington, D.C. “The 
crowds were surprising, hundreds 
turned away at each recital—and each 
one a free organ recital by a local 
church organist! How can we account 
for it, when recitals on the big organ 
in the Washington Auditorium at 50c 
per, played by the best recitalists, can- 
not draw more than two hundred or 
so?” In other words, draw your 
own conclusion. 


PEDALS FOR PIANOS 

By H. L. YeErrineton 
THE PEDALS I have been using for 
more than forty years is a Knollin 
patent, and is one of the simplest and 
easiest to attach of any I have seen. 
The work being done in a short time 
with the aid of a carpenter. 

It consists of a roller-board which 
is screwed to the upright piano under 
the keyboard, connections being made 
to the end of the piano keys by means 
of cords running through holes boar- 
ed under the keys, and fastened to a 
screweye on under side of key. The 
ordinary piano castors are removed 
and others with short legs replace 
them. The pedal-board is slipped 
right up to the roller-board and fas- 
tened to it by two pins, the ends 
of the pedals coming over projections 
on the ends of rods in the roller-board, 
so that when a pedal is depressed it 
pulls the piano key down. There 
is a check provided when the pedals 
are not in use. 

I do not think the above is manu- 
factured now however; it was the old 
straight pattern. 

I have helped attach two of the 
concave and radiating boards to up- 
right pianos since, but it was more 
complicated. I do not remember the 
name of the clavier, but believe it was 
made in Syracuse, N. Y. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT 
We Want Music ror REVIEW AND 

We Want A Correct ATTITUDE 
We reEcervep the following letter: 

“Under separate cover I mail you 
a copy Of........ Please review same 
in your magazine, price $1.75, to be 
ordered from.......-- You will no- 
tice that. ........ Please send me 
a marked copy. I am willing to pay 
for save.” E 

Be tells us what our reviewer 
should take note of, and wants the 
publisher’s address noted. We wrote 
him that since he was evidently em- 
ployer and we employees, we would 
all like an immediate raise in salary. 
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few advertising pages are Ff 
held till the twentieth to 
accommodate those who con- 
sider their an- _—_— 
nouncements too 
vital to wait the ANIST 
next issue. 
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THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is com- 
plimented when publishers and com- 
posers send press copies of their com- 
positions for review, but we always 
feel better when they give evidence 
of realizing that the cost of printing 
this magazine is about one dollar a 
single-column inch, and that we, not 
they, are paying this cost as a service 
to the readers who make the magazine 
possible. 


A TIP TO SALESMEN 
ANOTHER How Nor To Do It 


A FRIEND came to New York to in- 
spect organs preparatory to making 
his report to his church on the pro- 
posed new instrument. He had cer- 
tain products to examine and consult- 
ed with T.A.O. staff as a check-up to 
see that he was not missing any he 
should inspect; we added several to 
his original list. Later we asked 
him, “Well, what do you think of the 
organs you examined?” 

“You already know,” he replied, 
“pretty much what I think, for you 
know what the various instruments re- 
present, but let me rather tell you 
this: 

“One builder took me around in his 
private car to see his samples. An- 
other hired a taxicab for the purpose. 
The third took me by Subway.” 

This visitors name is known all 
over America. 


NEW WBBM 
BROADCASTING ORGAN 
Many Experiments AND MucH 
EXPERIENCE BrinG SoME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


ALTHOUGH not a large organ, the 
new instrument for WBBM is impor- 
tant to the industry for whatever 1m- 
Trovements it may show over former 


broadeasting organs. One microphone 
will apparently not cover the entire 
range of organ tones from 32’ to 1’. 
Many experiments have been tried, 
some of them costly. 

One was the building of a Pedal 
Organ in a room apart from the main 
organ, which was thus so placed to 
keep Pedal tones apart from the other, 
that they might be in a separate and 
cxelusive territory. Another was the 
placement of the microphone, in dif- 
ferent positions and at different dis- 
tances from the instrument, varying 
the distanee from one to fifty feet or 
more. Each program was broadcast 
place, to determine what would give 
with the microphone in a different 
maximum clearness and minimum dis- 
tortion, due to the ability of the micro- 
phone to pick up the overtones which 
the ear normally does not hear, but 
to which the microphone is especially 
sensitive. Then someone brought 
forth the idea of using more than one 
cr two microphones. 

The problem was __ substantially 
cleared when this idea was tried. 
Better results were had immediately. 
Station WLS at which some experi- 
mental work was being carried on, re- 
ported resnlts which exceeded by far 
any metho! which had been tried. 

The me.hod now used is a “pick 
up” of two or more microphones and a 
special mixing board where the micro- 
Lhones are properly related as regards 
their tonal qualities. 

The experiments I mention were 
conducted by Mr. Dan Barton, Mr. 
Ralph Emerson, and Mr. Beck of 
WLS. As a result, Mr. Barton hopes 
that his organ will produce broadcast 
organ music that shall be unusually 
true to its original; the new Barton 
organ was put into service the middle 
of April—Epwin H. KanzeLMyer. 


MR. CRONHAM’S SEASON 
Data on THE Munioipan Recitans 
PortLant, MAINE 
WE GIVE the following digest of Mr. 
Charles Raymond Cronham’s season 
es Municipal Organist of Portland, 
Maine, where he plays the Curtis- 
Kotzschmar memorial Austin; his list 
of organ works is given herewith 

virtually complete: 
Bach—Bource 
Banks—Evangeline Suite 
Beethoven 3 
Biggs—-Sunset Meditation 
Bird—Oriental Sketch 
Bizet—-Carmen Fantasie 
Bland—Carry Me Back 
Boecherini—Minuet 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Borodin—Steppes of Asia 
Borodin—Nocturne 
Buck—Variations Seotch 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Cronham 2 
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De Bricqueville—Etude for Pedals 
Debussy—Goiliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
Dethier—Variations on Carol 
Dubois—Magi Kings 
Dvorak—Goblin Danee 
Dvorak—“New World” complete 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstanee 
Faulkes—Conecert Overture 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
Goodwin—Fountain 

Grieg—2 

James—Sainte Clotilde 
Johnston—Evensong 
Kinder—Toceata D 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Macbeth—Intermezzo 
MacDowell—-Scotch Poem 
Massenet 2 

Meale—Song of Breeze 
Mildenberg—Intermezzo 
Mozart—Minuet 

Puccini 1 

Rimsky—-Korsakev 2 
Rogers—Concert Overture Bm 
Rossini—Seville Overture 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Russell—St. Anne de Beaupre 
Saint-Saens—Danse Macabre 
Sehubert 3 

Sibelius 2 

Stoughton—Fairyland. Dreams. 
Sturges—Meditation 
Thompson—Elegy 


Tehaikowskvy—2 
Valensin—Minuet 

Wagncr—-10 
Weber—Euryanthe Overture 
Widor—Toceata 
Wolf-Ferrari—_Jewels. Intermezzo. 
Wolstenholmc—Sonata (Handel) 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Yon—Concerto Gregoriano 

Composers and Compositions 

American 20-30 

French 12-16 

German 5-15 

Italian 4-7 

Russian 4-7 

English 5-7 

Austrian 2-4 

Bohemian 1-5 

Finnish 1-2 

Hungarian 1-1 

Norweigan 1-2 

Seoteh 1-1 

57 Composers 

102 Compositions 
13 Assisting Artists 

4 Choruses 

2 Orchestras and Bands 


There was capacity attendance on 
four Sundays, with about 800 turned 
away each time. Average attendance 
rose from 2500 last vear to 2700 this 
year; lowest was 800 lest, and 1200 
ihis year. Total attendance was 40 - 
000 last year, 53,000 this. 


Guild Convention 


Buffalo—June Ist to 3rd 
By LESTER W. GROOM 





>] NUSUALLY attractive was 
719), the location, itself a promise 
of a lively program, which 
the Buffalo Chapter under 
tle leadership of its Dean, 
Mr. DeWitt C. Garretson, 

» splendidly made good. 
Though competition is not a necessary 
vart of Guild Conventions, that Chap- 
ter will have to awake right early 
which shall surpass the Bisons in en- 
tertainnient. 

Monday evening a reception was 
given the visitors at the Hotel Statler, 
followed by a moonlight bus ride 
around the city. This was a moderate- 
ly warm evening, and memories went 
back to the previous meet at Chicago, 
where ihe reception evening was 
“stifling” hot. And, in the same way, 
Buffalo next morning was found to be 
eomfortably cool, and the weather 
thereafter until the end of the Con- 
vention bade fair to prove Buffalo’s 
claim to nave only two seasons: Winter 
and August. 

Tuesday morning, after registration, 
and addresses of weleome by the 
Warden, Mr. Frank L. Sealy, and 
others in charge, a fleet of taxi’s were 
chartered and members were trans- 
ported to the Administration Building 
of the Larkin Company, where a new 





} 











Moller Organ has been installed. This 
four-manual concert instrument is for 
the enjoyment of the empleyees of Lar- 
kin Co. and for the opening and closing 
of business sessions as well as for special 
occasions, such as the present, at which 
Mr. Warren D. Allen, from Stanford 
University, Califoriiia, and Mr. Harold 
Gleasor, from the Eastman School, 
Rochester, played a half a dozen organ 
compositions each. As muca comment 
may be made on the manner cf making 
a program’as on the manner of play- 
ing; let this report therefore express 
appreciation of the THREE CHORAL- 
PRELUDES of Bach, the SERENADE of 
Harry Farjeon, and the PROLOGUE 
AND FANTASIE by Ernest Douglas (a 
California Fellow of the Guild) which 
were among the bright lhghts of Mr. 
Allen’s recital; and the Vierne ScHeEr- 
zETTO, and Toccata of Barnes (an- 
other F.A.G.0.) which were features 
of Mr. Gleason’s program. Just how 
much practise was available is un- 
known, but both recitalists were at 
home on the Mdller to such an extent 
that listeners forgot stops and couplers 
and heard good musie with great plea- 
sure. 

The Larkin Company then enter- 
tained the assemblage at luncheon, and 
“souvenired” them on their wav back 


tc the Statler Hotel, where a paper was 
read by the Warden on “The Anthem, 
lts History and Place in the Service.” 
Illustrations were given by the choir of 
the First Presbyterian, East Aurora, 
of which Mr. Garretson is choirmaster. 

The Festival Service of the Conven- 
tion was held Tuesday evening at the 
Cathedral, and was distinctive in being 
a Guild service to the farthest degree 
that musie could represert. The pro- 
and recessionals as well as the chant 
fcr the Psalm were written for this ser- 
vice by the organist, Mr. Garretson; 
wnthems by H. LeRoy Baumgartier, 
F.A.G.0., Philip James, F.A.G.O., and 
Frank L. Sealy, A.G.O., were sung; 
solo organ numbers were played by 
Edward Hardy (dean-elect Buffalo 
Chapter) and William J Gomph, A.A. 
G.O. The address was given by the 
Chaplain-elect of the Chapter. A 
number of Fellows in full vestments, 
joined in zne solemn procession. 

On Wednesday a set of luxurious 
busses were obtained and the party 
motored out a few miles to the Central 
Park Presbyterian where Walter H. 
Hall, A.G.O., gave a short and concise 
description of the development of 
Ghureh musie. 

A four-manual Skinner was used by 
myself, F.A.G.0., in a program of 
Chicago composers’ works, and Mr. 
Harold Fix of Buffalo in a number of 
familiar yet difficult works. 

From the Church the ensemble were 
taken via bus to the Wurlitzer Factory 
sever miles distant, where, in the midst 
of a terrific wind storm, a photograph 
of the ‘‘tutti” was attempted. After 
ibe loss of a hat and many demands 
for hair-nets, the attempt was declared 
a failure and another one made in- 
doors. Mr. Wurlitzer welcomed the 
(rganists and provided a sumptous 
luncheon as a prelude to a most en- 
joyable trip through the plant, instrue- 
tive and full of interest to many who 
have seldom realized all that occurs 
between the key and the pipe. 

Aboard the busses once more, a short 
ride to Niagara Falls, from both the 
American and Canadian sides, besides 
a sile-trip to the Brock Monument 
On the way back the party was hos- 
pitably entertained by Mrs. M. C. 
Fischer at her home “Hillcrest” ou the 
Niagara River just above the Falls. 

On the way back to Buffalo a stop 
was made at the lovely new Consistory, 
A.A.S.R., where dinner was obtained 
and the evening event, a recital by 
Lynnwood Farnam, was attended. The 
Estey organ was entrancingly pre- 
sented in a program of modern (except 
for a Hancel and a Bach) organ 
works. Especially wonderful in its 
ecnstruction is the SYMPHONY OF THE 
Passion, by Maleingreau, the TUMULT 
IN THE PravrortumM of which appeared 
cn this program. Mulet’s CARILLON- 
Sortre also proved to be excellent 
musie for the audience, whose appreci- 
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ation of the recital brought three 
cneores. 

Thursday morning, by means of a 
Sabbath se Service at Temple 
Beth-Zion, where William J. Gomph is 
organist, the Wurlitzer was displayed 
in chureh environment. After lunch- 
con at the Consistory, an address given 
by Rev. Charles H. Stewart, and a 
recital on the Consistory Estey by 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox and Mrs. 
Virginia Carrington-Thomas, were 
heard. Masters of organ music were 
featured in both programs, Bach, 
Franck, and Widor predominating. 

A most successful Convention was 
brought to an end with a banquet 
Thursday evening at which Dr. Howard 
Hanson, of the Eastman School, was 
the principal speaker. 

CONVENTIONALITIES 
Wuart does a recitalist think about? 
What influence does the presence of a 
bevy of organists have on_ these 
thoughts? Would so much criticism 
as might be expected from companions 
in the art be detrimental to the best 
interpreiation? The psychological 
effect of constructive thought during 
the playing of a composition, can, all 
ctherwise being equal, react on the 
player to the result of greater inter- 
pretation. Therefore, it is possible, 
probable, and almost certain, that a 
good organist will find greater enjoy- 
ment playing to other organists than 
to anyone else, and this need not be 
because of the possibiliy of showing 
off, but more for the reason that he 
may thereby have a musical tete a tete 
wite his listeners in which all that is 
heautiful to the very depths of his art 
may be considered. 

Awful though it sounds, it must be 
recorded that exch member went away 
from the Wurlitzer factory with a 
grand piano under his arm—souvenir 
ash trays in the shape of a grand 
piano. 

From “Cash 30 days 2% cash in 10 
days” and “Shipped via the Lacka- 
wana on May 25th” to “Three Choral- 
Preludes” by J. S. Bach, seems a long 
journey. At the Larkin Plant it only 
took a few minutes for the employees; 
the organ is in the same room with the 
cffice force. An employer who looks 
fcrward to entertaining his people to 
the extent of a costly organ is to be 
congratulated. In a sotto-voce, know- 
ing the musical shortcomings of the 
average business folk, we hope he 
treats them to a little bit of jazz when 
there are no organists around. 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECOND CONVENTION 


PASADENA—JUNE 21st TO 24TH 
Recitalists 
Samuel A. Baldwin 
Virginia Carrington-Thomas 
Charles M. Courboin 
E. Harold Geer 


Discussions 
“Organ Recitals”, 
by Dr. H. J. Stewart 
“Nature of Sound”, by E. C. Watson, 
with practical demonstrations 
“Modern Choral Preludes’, by P. 
Shanl Hallett, illustrated by an 
organ program 
Specialties 
Extemporization Contest, $25.00 prize 
Automobile Tour 
Photoplaying Demonstration, con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club 
Special Picnic 
Organ Works Played 


Russell—Basket Weaver 
Grasse-—Serenade 
Sowerby—Ma-lrigale 
Perker—Scherzino E 
Barnes—Intermezzo (Son. 2) 
Jepson—Toceata G 
Diggle—Dundee 
Foote—Improvisation (Suite D) 
istebbins—Lilting Springtime 
And the usual works of Bach, Franck, 
Widor, Vierne, et al. 

The beautiful program booklet was 
illustrated with unusual photos of Cal- 
ifornia’s wonder-land, and earried a 
list of the most prominent organists 
of Pasadena, headquarters of the con- 
vention, with credit given to the build- 
ers as well as the players. 


Woman Organ Players Club 
of Boston 


THE annual election resulted as fol- 
lows: 
Pres.—Mrs. Natalie Weidner 
V-P.—Mrs. Nina del Castillo 
Rec.-Sec.—Mrs. Elena Donaldson 
Cor.-Sec.—Mre. Fred Bayley 
Treas.—Mrs. Dorothy Sprague 
Aud.—Mrs. Mabel Benned 
Press-Rep.—Mrs. Marie A. Mowat 
Executive—Mrs. Florence Jones, Miss 
Agnes Wheeler, Mrs. Maude Hack, 
Mrs. Fred Boardman 
Prog. Com.—Mrs. Mabel Benner, Mies 
Alice Shepard, Mrs. Marie A. Mowat 
Nom. Com.—Miss Lulu Emery, Mrs. 
Florence Jones, Miss Alice Shepard 


WIDOR’S ORGAN 


THE residence organ of M. Widor is 
a Cavaille-Coll of two manuals, with 
specifications as follows, given by 
courtesy of Mr. Abert Riemenschnei- 
der, America’s foremost Widor ex- 
penent: 
PEDAL 
16’ Bourdon 
GREAT 
8’ Principal 
Flute }Tarmonique 
4’ Prestant 
SWELL 
8’ Viola da Gamba 
Voix Celeste 








Bourdon 
4’ Flute Octave 
III Plein Jeu 
Our July 1925 number presented on 
page 263 an autographed portrait of 
M. Widor seated at the console of this 
instrument. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 

A Woman ORGANIST IN THE RANKS— 
Two Growing Tours—IMPROVISED 

RECITALS BY AN AMERICAN 
MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 
THOMAS of Florida State College 
gave recitals for the Guild convention 
in Buffalo June 3rd, in the Church of 
the Saviour, New York City, June 4th, 
and in Jacksonville, Fla., June 6th, 
returning to Tallahasse for a recital 
June 10th for the College commence- 
ment celebrations. 


Mr. PAatMer CHRISTIAN’S season was 
unusually active, with recitals in 
Youngstown, Atlanta, Springfield, IIl., 
Winona, West Palm Beach, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Miami, St. Petersburg, 
Lynchburg, Va., Elmira, Jamestown, 
N. Y., Princeton University, Detroit, 
Springfield; O., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
three recitals in New York City in five 
days. He was soloist with the Cin- 
einnati Orchestra and has proved pop- 
wlar as a soloist on orchestral pro- 
grams. His season closed with a re- 
turn engagement in Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. CHartes M. Covursorn closed 
his season with the dedication of the 
Kimball of his design for the Chamber 
of Commerce, Scranton, Pa., May 24th. 
His season opened with the West- 
minster Cathedral recital in London 
in October, and progressed in America 
after Dec. 8th with recitals in Syra- 
cuse, Washington, Amsterdam, Seran- 
ton, Boston, New Rochelle, Hanover, 
Troy, Detroit, Princeton, Chicago, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Eugene, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Spokane, Helena, 
Boulder, Denver, Pueblo, Los Angeles, 
Tuscon, Orange, Dallas, Laurel, Kan- 
sas City, Wilkesbarre, Wilmington, 
Camden, and Granville. He gave- 
three programs in New York City, and’ 
appeared on programs with the Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, and the New York Philhar- 
monie Orchestras. 

Mr. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER gave 
the following scholastic program ap- 
propriately for the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers Convention and the Guild, April 
29th, in Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory: 

Franck—Third Choral Am 

Bach—O Thou of God 

Bach—Blessed Jesu 

Bach—Prelude Bm 

Widor—Allegro (Son. 6) 

Widor—Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 

Widor—Toccata (Son. 5) 

Mr. Firmin SwWInNneEn’s recitals dur-. 
ing May included five at the Du Pont 
estate; dedicating the. Moller in Beth-- 
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lehem Presbyterian in Philadelphia on 
the 18th; in Christ Church, Wilming- 
ton, on the 20th; Camden, N. J., for 
the N.A.O., May 24th; and dedicating 
another Moller in St. James Methodist, 
Philadelphia, May 27th. During the 
month Mr. Swinnen made three new 
records for the Aeolian Co. 

Mr. Apram Ray Ty er of Detroit 
is an indefatigable improviser who has 
gained fame for his regular radio re- 
citals of improvisations in Temple 
Beth El, Detroit. A recent example 
of the completely improvised program 
is the following: 

1. <A Prelude based on material in- 
spired by the oceasion ; 

Based on a Tehaikowsky song; 
On an Elegiae Melody by Grieg; 
On a theme from Franck’s D 
minor Symphony. 

These progranis last one hour and have 
been given regularly through the sea- 
son, which gives some idea of the pro- 
portions of the work Mr. Tyler is do- 
ing. The local press regularly reviews 
his work, and we quote the following 
trom the Detroit News of May 17th: 

“In these four improvisations the 
organist touched a wide range of moods 
from the philosophical, through the 
gay and whimsical, to the dramatic. 
It was a striking demonstration of 
the resources of the modern organ and 
exemplified with equal impressiveness 
that cultivated musical technique is a 
perfect means of spontaneous self- 
expression. The selected theme served 
cnly to establish the mood. Mr. Tyler’s 
development was purely personal and 
exceedingly interesting and adroit.” 
(A.R.T. threatened the editorial sanc- 
tum sanctorum with dire punishment 
if aught of the above news were broad- 
cast in these pages, but where duty 
calls, danger ceters no editor: no man’s 
good works are his own to hide or pro- 
claim as he sees fit, but are the proper- 
ty of the profession he serves, so that 
their inspiration may be passed along 
to the good of all and encouragement 
cf others.) 

Mr. Pierro A. Yon’s season closed 
with recitals in Pittsburg, Kan., Lin- 
coln, Neb., Hastings, Neb., Springfield, 
Mass., Smith College, Riverside, N. Y., 
end the dedication of the new Balbiani 
Organ in St. Vineent’s, New York 
City. Mr. Yon sailed for Italy June 
16th and will return in September. 


AMONG THE BUILDERS 
Is tHe New ConsoLtE OLp?—DANCE 
Rotts For THE OrRGAN—A Com- 
PLIMENT FoR THE ORGANIST 


MR. C. S. LOSH of Midmer-Losh Ine. 
notes in connection with the registra- 
tional system of the new Balbiani 
organ in St. Vineent’s, New York: 
“The system of registration .on this 
organ is identical with the system of 
auxiliary registration provided in the 
original Garden City Cathedral built 
just fifty years ago, and discarded 
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when the new instrument was installed. 
This old console is still stending in the 
basement of the Cathedral and can be 
seen and compared. The only novelty 
about the St. Vineent console is tie 
complete omission of the ordinary 
register controls. I do not mean that 
this stop action is similar to the one 
formerly in the Cathedral, I mean 
that it is identical ie principle and in 
every detail of function apparently. 
‘This is a matter that might be of some 
interest to investigate.” 

Senator Emerson L. Richards also 
points out that this system was ased 
years ago in America in connection 
with the setting of the adjustable 
pistons. 

With both of these viewpoints we 
must agree, yet with the reservat’on 
that the Balbiani console uses the 
system as a means of direct stop con- 
trol, whereas the former uses employed 
it merely as a means ot adjusting the 
pistons. Mechanically the operation 
is quite similar, but there is a vast 
difference in its application, and the 
remarks with reference to this phase 
of the console made in our May issue 
are true, with the simple reservation 
that though the mechanical principle 
is old, the application of it in the 
Balbiani console is new and deserves 
the serious consideration of organists 
and builders. Very little is to be 
gained, with regard to the approval 
or disapproval of the idea, until 
players of the coming generation ac- 
quainted with all current console types, 
shall have opportunity to live with 
the console for a period of months. 
Let us not forget what even the best 
schooled of organists said and thought 
of the modern pedal clavier before 
they had lived with it for months and 
years. 

Welte-Mignon issues an_ attractive 
folder with the heading, “your Welte 
Philharmonic organ can become an 
excellent dance orchestra.” The folder 
lists eighteen modern dance selections 
ecently recorded and reminds us that 
“Welte Philharmonie Organ is always 
at our beck and call, as ready to pro- 
vide the latest dance music for an im- 
promptu dance as it is to respond to 
other moods with the works of Brahms 
cr Widor.” Which is, perhaps, more 
than we can say of the modern organ- 
ist. The Welte library of classic rolls 
needs no comment; it is not news. Thus 
does the industry point the way. 

Barker Bros. of Los Angeles repre- 
senting Welte-Mignon have issued a 
booklet describing by pictures and text 
their new store which is to house some 
Welte-Mignon products. 

Kohler-Liebich compliments _ the 
players, and appraises their value in 
the following tribute taken from their 
cireular addressed to Guild members: 

“Our object in mailing you the en- 
closed circular is to better acquaint 
you with the Liberty Organ Per- 


cussions for while these instruments 
are used as standard equipment by 
many organ builders in this country 
as well as abroad we feel that you, the 
organist, are the one most vitally in- 
terested for after all your expert 
judgment as to the tonal quality of the 
various registers is final.” 

The Kohler-Liebich Co. exhibited 
some of their products at the Guild 
convention in Buffalo. 


British Echoes 


By DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


THE DEATH of Mr. Arthur Henry Brown, 
composer of the popular hymn-tune universal- 
ly associated with ‘The day is past and over’, 
has been recorded in so many American 
papers that we only allude to it here to re- 
mind our readers that the deceased musician 
attained to the age of 95 years and passed 
away in the full possession of all his zaculties. 
Associated with what is known as. the “High 
Church” party, Mr. Brown was not only an 
advocate and an able editor cf so-called 
Gregorian music, but, in his cycling tours, 
he visited most of the important Euxuglish 
churches in the pursuit of his hobby of 
“taking rubbings of monumental brasses” of 
the latter of which he left a collection of over 
cno thousand. 


A sterling musician and fine orgen executant 
who passed away in January last, at the age 
of 70, was Mr. Haydn Cox, Mus. Bac., of 
Clifton, Bristol, until last summer actively 
engaged as organist at one of the principal 
suburban churches in the ancient metropolis 
of the beautiful West country. As one of the 
principal and favorite pupils of the deceased 
artist I can speak with certainty of his 
abilities as a teacher and a _ performer, he 
himself being a pupil of Mr. George Riseley, 
formerly organist of Bristol Cathedral and the 
Colston Hall. A short time ago I was in- 
strumental in intro2uciag Mr. Cox to Ameri- 
can organists by securing, through Oliver 
Ditson Co, the publization of Mr. Cox's charm- 
ing little organ number FLOTSAM. 


Mr. J. R. Griffiths, for many years a writer 
on hymnody «nd church mrsic, may not he 
very well known to the majority of our read- 
ers. but his retirement from Cliff Town Con- 
eregational Church, Southgate-on-Sea, near 
London, not only reminds us that he was a 
pupil of Dr. E. H. Turpin, from whom we 
ourselves took occasional lessons, and that 
lie was a former organist of Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, but that when 
offered his Southend position, in 1904, we 
declined it, and strongly recommended Mr. 
Griffiths, a resommendation which his 22 
years of faithfnl and efficient service have 
ab.inéantly justified. 


The Taster sarvices in most English 
churches appear to have been accompanied 
by so many excellent and interesting musical 
items that it would be at once impossible and 
invidious to allude to any of them in detail. 
During Passion-tide there were so many per- 
formances of Bach’s “St. MATTHEW PASSION” 
that some writers have raised the question as 
to whether this work was not likely to oust 
Handel’s ‘““MESSIAH”’ in popular British favor. 
This event. or catastrophe as some venture 
to think, is extremely improbable,, owing to 
the complex and difficult character of the 
musie and its lack of affinity with British 
musical characteristics. Merntime the com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of- the 
death (April 19, 1876) of Dr. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, the compeser of that great- 
est of English anthems, ‘THE WILDERNESS’’, 
is being actively and (we trust) fittingly ob- 
served in many English churches. In ‘Lon- 
con and elsewhere’ prepar:tions are being 
made for the celebration at the Crystal Palace, 
of the Handel Festival, the conductor on this 
occasion being Sir Henry Wood. 


The current issue of The Organ contains an 
illustrated article on the late Dr. A. L. Peace, 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. As the paper 
is from the pen of the present writer we can 
only mention its publication, leaving our read- 
ers to peruse it for themselves and to deal as 
charitably as they can with its numerous sins 
of unconscious omission and commission. 
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BOSTON 
by 
Harowp F. 
ScHWAB 
Official 
Representative 





WITHOUT QUESTION the most important 
organistic event that has occurred in Boston 
for a number of seasons is the result vf the 
Union of two down-town Unitarian Societies, 
Pirst Church and the South Congregational 
Society (Dr. MHale’s Church). The more 
valuable of the properties of the latter society 
including some paintings, mural decorations, 
memorial windows, and a four-manual Skin- 
ner organ of great effectiveness, have been in- 
ccrporated in the plant formerly occupied by 
Virst Church only. 

Most of these, excepting the organ, have 
gone into the Chapel and parlors, but the 
organ has been placed in the chancel behind 
the display pipes that remain from an old in- 
strument long ago removed. The Echo has 
been placed in the gallery where is also a very 
fine three-manuel Austin. ‘This array of organ 
including limited use of a small instrument 
in the chapel is united under the control of the 
player by a new Skinner console, which is in 
the gallery with the choir. While this is a 
rather great piece of mechanism, it is not 
inconvenient here, as the choir is arranged 
in steps, all above the level of the organist, 
and can be seen by him without difficulty. 
The lettering of the stops for the Gallery Organ 
is red, and of those for the Chancel Organ 
is black; the groups are distinctly separated 
but each department is located in the general 
position customary in Skinner consoles; there 
are two rows of tablets for couplers and here 
again there is consistent arrangement. Of 
course, there is a multitude of combination 
pistons and otier mechanical devices. An 
organist seating himseif before such a console 
for the first time feels much as does a con- 
cuctor stepping before an orchestra of the best 
trained, best-drilled players available. The 
rest is up to the man himself; conditions are 
as nearly perfect as can be imagined. 

Mr. Zeuch’s programs have been distinctly 
good and interesting for a number of years, 
and the organ has always heen considered un- 
surpassed by any other in the city. But tn 
this new setting there is plenty of space above 
it, the church is larger, and it sounds infinite- 
ly better than before. It is alse interesting to 
note the distinct difference between the prod- 
ucts of two builders in the same building. 
The Austin is not so powerful as the Skinner, 
and the voicing is more mild in quality, which 
makes it much the better suited for use with 
the choir, and a fine contrast to the energetic, 
more “soloistic’ Skinner. This Austin is a 
rather old one, but one of the best that firm 
has installed in this vicinity, and this com- 
bination of fine products from two leading 
organ builders is something any city could 
point to with pride. 


CHICAGO 
by 
Lester W. 
GROOM 
Official 
Representative 





MANY organists are consulted when specifi- 
cations are to be prepared for a new organ— 
and many are not. Sometimes the music com- 
mittee recognize their ignorance, very often 
they proceed as blindly unconscious of any- 
toning so difficult as designing an organ as is 
the layman, uninstructed, who attempts to 
argue religion. And not a few organists 
vould be altogether ur.able to give any con- 
crete advice one way or the other, owing to 


the fact that acoustics and construction do 
no enter the average organ course in the 
schools. Therefore it seems, when a church 
is able to find a man who lists himself as ex- 
pevienced organ expert, and can show many 
instruments whose _ specifications were  pre- 
pared by him, it is to consider itself fortunate, 
and sure of a good instrument. All by way 
of introduction to the fact that designing or- 
gans and playing dedication and other recitals 
all over the micdle West has kept M:. Wil- 
liam H. Barnes, whose article on his self- 
built home crgan was published in THE AMER- 
1CAN ORGANIST a short while ago, very vusy. 
His recent concerts were given at Appleton, 
Wis., Joliet, Ill., Davenport, Iowa, besides a 
number of side-trips concerning organ con- 
struction. 

Mr. Lynnweod Farnam, who played a recital 
on the “Kinz? Kimball, was royally welcon.ed 
by the Guild of the N.A.O. His program 
dealt sugar and ice-cream but sparingly, and 
was generous with the real meat of organ 
music. Listening to L. F. is as satisfying as 
a session with a symphony orchestra: no fear 
of accidents, perfect repose and an inducement 
to enjoy some of Schauffler’s ‘‘creative listen- 
ing’ or Hoffman’s “hearing to love, not to 
talk” as told in friend Music Review. He 
also preaches the valuable doctrine of memor- 
iving. It will not be very long before the 
crganist playing from music will be as extinct 
among recitalists as the one-cylinder Olds- 
mobile. 

One of Mr. Farnam’s novelties was an en- 
ccre, which everybody recognized, but found 
so far back in the recesses of their gray mat- 
ter that the name was obliterated. It was a 
konpo from a Clementi sonatine which almost 
every one has studied. And dressed up in 
delicate registration it was a dancing fairy 
whose tripping rhythm gently threw a good- 
night kiss to the audience. 

Two questions of great importance to 
Episcopal choirmasters and composers: The 
new revision of the prayer-book makes im- 
possible changes in meny of the present 
Masses, so calle1 Communion Services, and in 
reference thereto, will the former stand-by be 
thrown aside? and if it is, who will be the 
first to compose as universal a successor as 
those which are now in use? 

Mr. Charles Demorest has found his duties 
so pressing in connection with the Chicago 
Musical College that he has resigned from 
the First Methodist of Evanston, where he has 
been for the last year and «= half. His stand- 
ard of music there was of the best composers, 
and the church expressed its deep regret that 
he could not continue. 

Music News, Chicago magazine with nation- 
al scope, has a valuable weekiy page or two 
written by Mr. Albert Cotsworth, who parades 
now end then under the aliases of ‘the El- 
derly Person” and “Mr. Turveydrop’” but 
whose admiiable style and unlimited vocabu- 
lary are recognizable, whatever his pseudonym. 
This item deals with music in the various 
churches every Surday, and has_ already 
caused a greater effort towards good church 
music in many places where no progress was 
made before. Sometimes praising, sometimes 
candidly criticising, now and then slightly 
caustic, the write-ups are always interesting 
and profitable. As an Easter duty, this in- 
defatigable critic “covered” sixteen services, 


with a vital remark or two about each one. — 


Ameng other remarkable items, he relates how 
Mr. Gruenstein, Editor of The Diapason 
planned to celebrate his 35th anniversary as 
organist of the Lake Forest Presbyterian 
Church, on the Sunday after Easter; but 
when his people found that Easter was the 
real date of the anniversary, they ‘‘called him 
early, smethered him in kind words and hit 
him dumb with a purse of $500 in gold.” 
Parish magazines of all churches please copy. 
A choir festival which is also an exposition 
of the music of the four great churches is 
something of a novelty in this day of musical 
self-sufficiency; and it was with the greatest 
spirit of generous cooperation that such an 
event was accomplished with pleasing results 
in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. In one of the largest 
churches, with a correspondingly large organ, 
the choirs of eleven churches representing six 
different religions, combined forces and with 
orchestra and orzan, gave to an overflowing 
audience a concert of music from the services 
of the Anglican, Lutheran, Orthodox Russian, 
and Roman Catholic Churches, using both 
Latin and English in their respective places. 
Jhe press, in speaking of the concert, express 
hope that such an event might be but # pre- 
Iude to a civic choral society, which might 
very well result from the coordination of 
choirmasters in any of the smaller cities. 
Since, however, the Choir Festival is a co 
operative affair, it is advisable to eliawinate 
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personal publicity or self-aggrandizement, in 
the production and advertisement, and to 
stress the idea of combined forces, as was done 
at LaCrosse. 

Rollo Maitland again gave organ lovers a 
hoart-to-heart musical meditation when he 
pleyed at the Fourth Presbyterian a few days 
after the organ-orchestra concert. . His choice 
of program and faithfulness to the g-zeater 
works of the masters, such as the Bach 
PASSACAGLIA and the Franck first CHORALE 
are as welcome as are his powers of inter- 
pretation, which bring out of each work its 
own dominant emotion. He is aiso one of the 
clect who can play with a theme in improvi- 
sation as a juggler does with his toys. And, 
also like the juggler, he is not confined to one 
theme. 


O ficial 
Representative 





FROM all pride and vain glory, Providence 
deliver us, but from deserved satisfaction in 
accomplishment, for earnest work well done, 
make us duly grateful. On June 15th, I 
believe, there leaves New York a young tady 
from Detroit, Miss Adelaide Lee, of whom we 
are proud. As one of her organ examiners 
I can testify to a simple earnest girl, who has 
a tremendous responsibility to live up to, in 
the native gifts she is custodian of. That she 
las been cultured by three of Detroit’s most 
sit.cere musicia1s—Miss Minnie Dietrich, Mr. 
John L. Edwards, ani Mr. (Dr.) Edward B. 
Manville, F.A.G.0., who has coached three 
successful Fellowship candidates and over 25 
Associates in the theoretical requirements of 
those tests—is subject for real pride, and 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST congratulates them, 
especially Dr. Manville who is doing as much 
for the next generation of organists as any 
man in the profession. But, to return to 
Miss Lee, a slip of a girl as she is, having 
received the highest marks in theory of any 
candidate taking -this year’s Guild examina- 
tions, she is starting for Europe as the guest 
of the Estey Organ Co., at the music school 
at Fontainebleau, fcr the summer I believe. 
So score one more big credit for this material- 
istic city. 

Needless to note the final Guild meeting 
of the season, at the First Congregational, 
ween the present administration, under 
Charles Frederic Morse, Dean, was unani- 
mously requested to carry on the very fine 
work it had dose this year, for the next year. 

Look up Miss Lez on June 15th. Go to see 
her off for Europe; the Guild cffice will fur- 
nish you the clues to ker whereabonts. And 
then write Detroit’s story ycurself, Mr. Edi- 
tor, for your Correspondent is & very weary 
one. 





HARRISBURG 
by 
. WituiaM E. 
BRETZ 
Official 
Representative 





THE MONTH opened with a recital on the 
2-9 Estey in Trinity Lutheran, Camp Hill, 
by Clarence E. Heckler of First U. B. Worthy 
of commendation was the number of colorful 
effects from such a limited instrument. This 
recital closed a series of which your Uorres- 
pondent gave the first. ‘May 6 brought S. 
Wesley Sears of St. James, Phila., in a well- 
balanced program on the 3-38 Moller in St. 
Stephens. Mr. Sears is a master of tonal 
effects and he delightel a large audience. 

A program of piano and organ was given 
May 10 at Irving College and Music Conser- 
vatory, Mechanicsburg, by Miss Betty Zug 
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of Roaling (piano) and Miss Ethel Fulper, 
Stewartsville, N. J., both playing from mem- 
ory, Miss Fulper being a pupil of your Cor- 
respondent and Miss Zug or Mr Harle W. 
Echternach, director. 

May 12, 13 and 14 brovght forth a ver- 
itable feast in the annual May Festival at 
Grace Methodiss under the direction of Mr. 
Ward-Stephens Verdi’s Manzoni “REQUIEM 
Mass”, “THE Luck OF EDEN HALL” by 
Forsyth, “THE NEW EARTH”, Hadley, and 
‘“THANATOPSIS”’, Mosenthal, were sung by the 
May Festival Chorus and the Ward-Stephens 
Male Chorus. Frank A. McCarrell of Pine 
St. Presbyterian was at the 4-68 Austin. 

Mrs. Michael Mullin gave her annual pro- 
gram in the First Reformed, Hummelsiown, 
with the assistance of Paul Stouffer, tenor. 

Fourteen members of our local association 
journeyed to Lancaster to attend the Penna. 
Convention of the N.A.O. A splendid program 
was offered. We hope to have them visit us 
next season. 


NEW YORK BREVITIES 
By F.A.G.O. 


WE BEGIN with figures. $200,000,000. a 
year is the City’s appropriation for charity 
purposes. Not bad for a City with such a bad 
rep itation as New York has among Methodists. 

One great fault we do not deny: we still 
allow Straton to occupy a pulpit in a church. 
When other publicity methods fail, there is 
always Jazz. Straton debated it as an evil, 
with Mrs. Marguerite d’Alvarez, noted con- 
tralto, debating it as anything but. 

A Music Fcrum k-as been organized py the 
American League of Professional Women. 

Mr. David Mendoza, conductor of the Capi- 
tol Orchestra, prepared a condensed version 
of Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony and had 
to repeat it a second week upon popular de 
mand. 

Tho Baptists opened their new Wadsworth 
Avenue Church April 25th. 

The Guilmant Organ School celebrated its 
25th Commencement May 25th, under the 
leadership of its founder, Dr. William C. Carl. 

Sibelius’ new poem, The Forest, especially 
composed for the New York Symphony, will 
be heard next season. 

Mr. L. G. Del Castillo of Boston and Mr. 
Henry B. Murtagh of Los Angeles sre for the 
moment twinkling on Broadway at the Rialto 
and Rivoli, with the former stars of these 
houses enlightening the good people of the 
Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y., on how to play for 
pictures. The trade was made by the Publix 
management. 

The remarkable collection of rare violins 
owned by John Wanamaker, New York, was 
heard for the third time April 28th in a public 
concert in Wanamaker Auditorium when 
Leopold Stokowski conducted the Philadelphia 
Orehestra and Efrem Zimbalist was violin 
soloist. 

Music Week still feebly flutters from year 
to year. If it were not for the work of Dr. 
Alexanier Ruseell in the Waoamaker Anudi- 
torium it is doubtful if the gentle public 
would remember the week at all. This year 
Dr. Russell presents his best efforts thus far: 

Monday (May 3): Mr. Charles M. Courboin, 
Isst recital of the season. 

Tucsday: Bach program, fer string ensemble 
and vocalists, directed by Philip Gordon. 

Wednesday: Motion pictures and music, 
Miss Vera Kitchener playing “‘The Blacxbird” 
and a solo number. 

Thursday: Mr. Richard Keys Biggs in a 
recital, with the Morning Choral under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert S. Sammond. 

Friday: Mr. Lynnwood Farnam in a recital, 
with Winifred Young Cornish, pianist 

Saturday: Mr. T. Tertius Noble's day, when 
his cwn organ snd choral] music is played by 
himself and sung by his choir. 

The new Itslian 5-m Balbiani Organ in St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s was opened by Mr. Pietro A. 
Yon in a recital May 9th. 


THE second annual Victor Herbert Memorial 
Concert was given by the American Society 
of Composers Authors and Publishers in the 
Ritz-Carlton, with the cooperation of many of 
the City’s most famous musicians. 

Old Trinity's past and present choirboys 
eclebrated their annual festival with a service 
and dinner at which were given the Delafield 
Medals for the two honor hoys of the year, 


the gold medal for exemplary conduct, and the 
silver Medal tor greatest improvement im use- 
fulness. 

Muyor Walker did the honor job of laying 
the corner stoue of the new Paramount Build- 
ing on Broadway from 43d to 44th Streets 
May 19th; the copper box contained the 
morning pupers, pieces of film, 1926 coins, 
copper etcnings of Adolph Zukor and Jesse L 
Lasky, ani another plate carrying the names 
of all the officers and directors of the Com- 
pany. The film carriv:i shots of the mest im- 
portant news events of 192%, a piece or the 
first feature production, and a piece from a 
current production. 

Calvary Church with its Dr. Straton has 
expelled the officers who had the ill manners 
to disagree with the Dr. and his methods. 

Institute of Musical Art awarded 65 di- 
plomas this year; the $1,000 Morris Loeb 
prize went to John Alden Finckel, cellist. 
This is the Institute’s 21st year; the vurgan 
is a Hillgreen-Lane. 

The Stanley Company in an $80,000,000. 
deal has acquired ccntrolling interest in the 
Strand theaters, New Yc1k, and the Fabian 
circuit of New Jersey. 

All Saints Church celebrated its 102nd year. 

Stadium concerts for the summer will be 
conductel by Van Hoogstraten, Sokoloff, 
Hadley, and Stock. 

The Academy of Music closed its 72 years 
of history in an impressive festival May 17th. 
The Consoliated Gas Co. will erect a _ sky- 
scraper on the site, and arranged the festival 
purely from a matter of se1timent and respect 
for the honorable history of the Academy. 

Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld. famous for his music 
in the Rialto-Rivoli-Criterion theaters, is ar- 
ranging with Mr. Arthur Klein for the pro- 
duction of music and ance presentations for 
motion picture theaters. In addition to this 
work Mr. Riesenfeld will probably continue 
his present activities in scoring long-run pic- 
tures of the De Mille type. 

Messrs. L. G. Del Castillo of Boston and 
Henry Murtagh of the Pacific Coast are dis- 
playing their ‘original organ novelties’ on 
the two Wurlitzers in the Rivoli and Rialto 
for the present few months. 


ST. LOUIS NEWS SUMMARY 
By N. WELLS 


THROUGH the court2zsy of Mrs. Frank Jewett 
the Missouri Chapter, A.G.O., met at Sheldon 
Memorial, the home of the Ethical Society, 
end after a splendid repast came the business 
meeting. The annual report of the officers 
was heard, also an almest tragic cne of ths 
treasurer. If there is a treasurer of any local 
chapter who has no tragic report to make 
we are desirous to hear of him. The follow- 
ing were elected and installed: Mr. Walter 
Wismar, Dean; Mr. Christian Stocke, Sub- 
Dean; Mrs. Frank Neal, Secretary; “Miss 
Katherine Carmichael, Treasurer; Mr. Wm. 
Langtry, Registrar. 

Tez organists of the city had been invited 
to an open meeting. It must have been grat- 
ifying to the committee in charge to see so 
many new faces. The composer, Mr. W. D. 
Armstrong, from Alton, Ill., was among the 
guests. The Chapter was glad to seo Mr. 
E. R. Kroezer, who had lately undergone an 
operation for appendicitis. 

The Missouri Chapter has of late taken up 
discussions cn various subjects of interest to 
the organist and choirmaster. Tlie subject for 
the evening and presented by Dean Milton 
McGrew was The Unit Organ—lIs it a Here- 
sey? 

Mr. Chas. Kilgen, of the Kilgen Organ 
Company, was present and spoke for the Unit 
Organ—-of course, while most of the organists 
spoke against it—of course. 

Modern mus « sounds quite well cn a Unit 
Qrcan, but what about the legitimate organ 
music of the old sckool, what about Bach, 
when vou reed big, sustained, sonorous tone 
and volume? Certainly no crganist is against 
duplexing, making certain solo or accompany- 
ing stops available on more manuals than one. 

Some organists spoke for tne Unit Organ, 
and ably. One visiting organist expressed 
himself in this way: The heresey of today may 
be the orthodoxy of temorrow, and cited the 
case of Richard Wagner ani his music. 


Isn’t the organ tone pre-eminently fitted for 
large buildings? Read Washington Irving’s 
expression about the organ in Westminster 
Abbey. Read the reports about the organs in 
the cathedrals of Europe. Our American 
churches are many in number and compara- 
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tively small in size. No doubt the Unit Organ 
sounds better in such buildings than the 
Lurepean organ or the old-style organ. (En 
passant—-just now there seems to be a desire 
for outward display in building big churches, 
New York, Chicago, Washingion, D. C. Are 
they taking care of large parishes?) 

The cost of the cigan plays an important 
role. A Unit Organ, as a rule, costs less, 
aud still has a large array of stops, promising 
names and mystifying. Ancther thought: We 
must differentiate between a theater organ anid 
a church organ. A Unit Organ possibly 
serves a theater better than a church. 

No doubt the Unit Organ has come to stay, 
and has its place and its value. No doubt 
there is much room fer improvenient, and if 
American ingenuity can do it, it certainly 
will be done. But we often gain on one 
side and lose on the other. Let us hope we 
will rot lose in volume, power, balance, and 
brilliancy (this in spite of the auto-suggestion 
of the builders). We have gained in finer 
voicing and expressiveness and_ orchestra} 
effects. 

The feeling of unrest end dissatisfaction 
that seethes throughout the civilized world, 
has it also effected the organist and the organ 
builder? Or is it ‘‘a noble unrest’ as Elbert 
Hubbard called she striving for higher and 
better things? 

The evening proved an enjoyable o-1e to 
all and the Chipter looks forward to many 
more such evenings of pleasure end profit. 

An important feature of the concert season 
are Mr. Galloway’s recitals at Graham ‘Me- 
morial Chap2]. They have been well attended. 


SEATTLE 
by 
FREDERICK C. 
FERINGER 
Official 
Representative 





CARL PAIGE WOOD, head of the organ de- 
partment of the University of Washington, 
presented his pupil Sylvia Troeh in a recital 
recently at University M. FE. Church. The 
program included Yon’s SONATA ROMANTICA, 
Ferrata’s NOCTURNE, Dubcis’ Fiat’ Lvx, 
EBach’s ToccaTA AND FvuGvE in D minor, 
Bonnet’s CONCERT VARIATIONS, etc., etc. 

George D. Peter has been appointed or- 
ey of the Central Presbyterian, Vancouver, 
B. ©. 


Judson Waldo Mather of Spokane gave a 
recital at the State College featuring his own 
Mt. RAINER SUITE for organ and Liszt's 
symphonic po2m LES PREI UDES. 

Mendelssohn’s “ST. PAUL” was given by 
the Seattle Oratorio Society, J. W. Bixel, 
director, Mable Hughes, pianist, Cerl P. Wood, 
organist. 


WASHINGTON 
by 
THOMAS 
Moss 
Official 
Representative 


A PAINFUL and for a time quite serious 
automobile accident deprived the President’s 
church of its regular organist Charles T. 
Ferry. We are glad he is now back on the 
job. Lucky First Congregational Church to 
have such a member and so splendid a mu- 
sician as Mrs. F. D. Cun mings who officiated 
at the organ at the three big special services. 

Miss Edith B. Athcy, Hamline M. E., has 
given the last of a series of three recitals on 
the fine Skinner. The programs have covered 
a good range of organ music, selected more, 
it appears, for the consideration and enjoy- 
ment of her well atiended audiences. There 
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are some of us who still prefer to play to 
empty seats, rather than present a progrum a 
interesting to those who would occupy them. 
Miss Athey is to be congratulated on her well 
balanced programs and the excellent manner 
in which they were played. 

Miss Edith Lang gave an hour of organ 
music at the Library of Congress Chamber 
Music Auditorium May 27: 

Lippacher, Fantasy on an old Noel; Bach, 
O Sacred Head; Frunck, Piece Heroique; 
Shure, Mirror Reflecting Pool; Jadassohn, 
Scherzo-Dialogue: Bach, Fantasia and Fugue, 
Gm; Edith Lang, Elevation, Torjussen, Lap- 
land Shepherds Dance; Vierne, Berceuse; 
MacDowell, Humming Bird; ‘Moussorgsky, Ox 
Cart; Widor, Toccata. 

One cannot read this program without being 
struck by its artistic arrangement, where con- 
trast and tone colors abound. Miss Lang is 
about as big as a minute in stature, but in 
musicianship and imagination is big enough to 
hold the most desired theater job in Boston. 
Her personality is radiunt, and old Lexington 
seemed close by. By far, it was the most 
enjoyable organ recital we have heard this 
season. Washington is indeed indebted to 
Flizabeth Sprague Coolidge for the opportunity 
presented on numerous occasions to hear so 
many artists under ideal conditions, who other- 
wise would not bo heard. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
MR. HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ of the 
First Presbyterian, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed to the First Presbyterian, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

ARTHUR SCOTT BROCK, Atlantic City’s 
organist at the big Midmer-I-osh in the High- 
school, was married to Miss Lillian Edith 
Hauck in the middle of April. 

MISS REBECCA D. BURGNER of Central 
Tnion Church, Henolulu, 1s row in Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN gives a Master 
Course of three weeks in Bovard Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

ARNOLD DANN of the First Methodist. 
Pasndena, began his exterded trip and tour 
April 7th. to cover Crnada and the Stules 
and finish with a radio recital in the Skinner 
Studio, New York. 

ROWLAND W. DUNHAM who for the 
past year has substituted in the Fountain 
Street Baptist, Grand Rapids, Mich., for his 
friend Mr. Emory L. Gallup who was sent 
to Europe for a vacation and study by his 
church, has been appoirted to the First Pres- 
byterian, Youngstown, Ohio. 

FREDERICK C. FERINGER, our Seattle 
Representative. left Seattle Mav 22nd with a 
small bani of Knight Templars who carry the 
Beanseant, a banner travelling around the 
world in the interest of world peace, to one 
of the Chieaco Sommanderies. He will visit 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, etc. 

GEORGE FISCHER of J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York, began a holiday April 24th, sailing 
for Trieste. Mr. Fischer is one of the hard- 
working members of ths publishing industry 
and he deserves the happiest vacatior pos- 
sible—as well as the thanks of the profession 
for the publication of so many excellently 
practical organ pieces. 

HAROLD GLEASON of Eastman Conser- 
vatory, Rochester, made a tour across the 
States anl gave five recitals in six days, play- 
ing in Stanford University, Polytechnic High- 
school, and three churches in Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, and Riverside. 

WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTRY, director of 
the Modern Scientific Organ School, New 
York, celebrated his 15th anniversary in St. 
Andrew's Church May ‘nd. 

WALTER E. HARTLEY of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif, has accepted the 
promising opportunities to develop a college 
music department after his own pattern, and 
will transfer his activities to Occidental Col- 
lege. Eagle Rock, Calif. Mr. Hartley went 
to Pomona in 1915 and later became organist 
of Pilgrim Congregational, where also his 
charming wife is soprano soloist. During his 
year’s leave of absence from Pomona a few 
seasons avo Mr. Hartley became a member 
of the Editorial Staff of THE AMERICAN OR 
GANIST and rave a series of writings which 
were invaluable contribvtions to the art of 
constructive criticism. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
TTartley have won a host of friends wherever 
they are known, and their loss to Pomona is 
keenly felt. 

GRORGR J. HAYES of the Ambassador 
Theater, Phoenix, Ariz., has been transferred 








MR. EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 


On2 of Chicago’s prominent church organists 
aud recitalists, professor of organ in North- 
western University, organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, recitalist with 
nbont two hundred programs to his credit, 
including the presentation of Widor’s ‘‘sym- 
phonies’. Mr. Seder has the distinction of 
having been born in Tokyo, Japan, though he 
came to America when but four years old. He 
is a graduate of New Mexico University, and 
studied music with Mr. Mark Andrews, chiefly ; 
he is a B.A. and F.A.G.O. 


to the Rialto there. Mr. Hayes has instituted 
a special summer class in organ playing. 

DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER of the College 
of Emporia, Kan., was a visitor to New York 
City during April. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS of the First Presby- 
terian, Wheeling, W. Va., has keen appointed 
to Wesley Methodist, Worcester, Mass., be- 
ginning his new duties in September. The 
new edifice will be of Gothic architecture, the 
auditorium seating 1800; about $40,000. will 
be appropriate! for the organ. Feth Mr. 
Jacobs and Wesley Church are to be con- 
gratudated. 

MISS CHARLOTTE KLEIN of Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed to Trinity Church, 
St. Augustine, Fla., succeeding Mr. Miles T’A. 
Martin who has gone to Connecticut. Miss 
Klein will have a 30-voice mixed chorus, & 
3-m Austin, and the oldest church in Florida. 

GRORGE H. LATSCH was guest organist in 
the Colorial, Richmond, Va., during May. 

DR. MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE of 
the Capitol, New York, gave his fourth annual 
recital on the Capitol Estey April 24th, 
backed by the S.T.O.. the Guild, and the 
N.A.0., as well as by the Capitol management 
in many flattering courtesies extended to him. 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone accompanied at the piano 
the song recital of Mrs. Sophie Halska in 
Wanamaksr Auditorium April 15th. 

HUGH McAMIS, Paris Correspondent of 
THF AMERICAN ORGANIST, gave a recital in 
the American Cathedral Paris. on the electric- 
action 2-m  Cavaille-Coll. Mr. Emory UL. 
Gallup, in Paris on a year’s leave of absence, 
also played in the Cathedral. 

R. WILSON ROSS has resigned from 
Maute’s Theater. Irwin, Pa.. to move to the 
new Marr & Colton in Pittsburgh; Mr. Ross 
has specialized on the Marr & Colton organ 
rent was selected to open the Rivoli Marr & 
Colton in Philadelphia. 

MISS BILLIE SELTZOR of the Palace, 
McAdoo, Pa., has been appointed to the Grand, 
ITazelton, Pa. 

DR. H. J. STEWART, San Diego’s noted 
ont-Joor organist, has heer elected chairman 
of the Coronado Board of City Trustees, a 
mosition «nrresnonding to that of mavor. 
Good! We'd like to see more organists big- 
hearted onench to take interest in the affairs 
of the weld and do things other than push 
keys down. 

MRS. VIRGINTA CARRINCETON-TVOMAS 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given in 





Oklahoma City April 8th by Mr. and Mrs. 
orsythe. 

WILLIAM E. WOOD has ultimately re 
tired from his noble position of organist- 
emeritus and is seeing America Iast. Last 
year, or worse, he saw the whole world around 
its roundest portion; he has been in Lake 
Helen, Florida (buying all the swamps?) and 
now he goes to Nashua, N. H. 

; WARREN D. ALLEN of Stanford Univer- 
sity will spend the summer in Europe, Ben- 
jemin Moore of San Francisco substitutes for 
him at Stanford. 

MRS. GRACE V. BROWN, Woodbridge, 
N. J., has returned from a four-months vaca- 
tion. 

MILES FARROW of St. John’s Cathedral, 
New York, is the third to receive Columbia 
University’s hcenorary Mus. Doc. degree; 
Damrosch and Paderewski wer: the first two. 
Dr. Farrow received this degree in 1916 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 

GEORGE FISCHER, of J. Fischer & Bro., 
sends greetings from a small Italian town that 
“seems to be organless; splendid hotels but 
only two churches, minus even the reed har- 
—_— Wonder, did he go there intention- 
ally? 

WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY of St. Andrew’s, 
New York, director of the Modern Scientific 
Qrgan School, has finished his 15th year at 
St. Andrews; the church collected a_five- 
hundred dollar purse for him by popular sub 
scription limited to a dollar maximum—the 
whole parish must have participated in the 


gift. 

C. D. IRWIN of Brookline, Mass., has re- 
turned from a six-month season of travel. 

BAUMAN LOWE of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Brocklyn, celebrated his fifteentk anniversary 
and was presente! with $500. in recognition 
of his exceptional services to the church and 
parish. 

RO1).0 F. MAITLAND has been engaged 
by the Stanley Company for a series of 20- 
minute organ solos in the Arcadia, Wilming- 
ton. Del. Mr. Maitland will do no picture 
work, is free to play what he likes, and will 
preface each appearance with explanatory re- 
mart s. 

GORGE B. NEVIN sailed May 29th for 
England and France; he returns in September. 

PADEREWSKI has gone to his home on 
Lake Geneva for a summer of rest and recre- 
ation. “T am not going to Poland, and am 
finished with politics,” he said: “IT have been 
very ill and the news from Warsaw has upset 
me very mvch.” 

F. H. ERNEST WILLOUGHBY of Bryn 
Mawr, Pu. is spending the summer in 
England. 

WENRY lL. WOODWARD has moved from 
Ithaca, N. Y., to Cincinnati. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


LUCIEN E. BECKER: May 11, Portland, 
Ore., Reed College Chapel, lecture organ re- 
cital series October to June. 

MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON-THOMAS: 
June 4, New York, N. Y., Church of the 
Savior. 

MISS VIOLA CASSIDY: May 11, Dallas, 
Tex.. First Baptist. 

FRANK M. CHURCH: May 23, Decatur, 
Ala., First M.E. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX: June i, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Guild Convention; July 15, 
Philaflelphila, Pa., Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM: May 11, Chicago, 
Tll., Kimball Hall. 

LESTER W. GROOM: May 7, Albany Park 
Presbyterian. 

MISS CHARLOTTE KLEIN: April 15, 8t. 
Augistine, Fla., Trinity; May 5. 

MISS MTRIAM ROEHM: May 18, Gales- 
burg, Ill., Knox Conservatory. 

MISS MARION SCHALL: May 18, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Plymouth Church. 

DR JOHN M’E. WARD: April 27, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., St. Mark’s Lutheran; May 15. 

HCMER WHITFORD: May 7, Hanover, 
N. H.. Rollins Chapel. Dartmouth College. 

MISS MIRIAM KATHERINE ZENDT: 
May 12, Galesburg, Ill., Knox Conservatory. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: New York, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, recitals every 
Sunday and Wednesday, Spring Quarter. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: March 29. Port- 
land, Ore., Piedmont Presbyterian, dedicating 
Rebert Martin & Co. organ; monthly lecturs 
recitals given on the Olds Memorial Organ 
in Reed College Chapel. 

PAUL ALLEN BEYMER: April 20, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., St. Paul’s Evan. 
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WILLIAM BRETZ: April 13, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Zion Luth>2ran. 

DOR. ROLANI]’ DIGGLE: April 11, One 
onta Community Church, ledicating 2-m 
Kimball, joint recital with Dudley Warner 
Fitch. 

HAROLD GLEASON: April 8, Los An- 
geles, Calif, St. Paul’s Cathedral, auspices of 
the So, Calif. Chapter A.G.O. 

S. HENRY HALLSTROM: April 11, Oak- 
land, Calif., The Abbey. 

DR. RAY HASTINGS: March 29, Los An- 
geles, Calif., St. Paul’s Cathedral; Phila- 
delphia Exposition. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER: March 19, Long 
Beach, Calif., First Methodist. 

JULIUS K. JOHNSON: April 5, Los An- 
geles, Calif., First Presbyterian, auspices of 
the Southern California Chapter A.G.O., joint 
recital with David L. Wright. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: April 4, West 
Point, N. Y., U. S. Military Academy; April 
11th. 

MRS. FORREST MC GINLEY: April 23, 
Memphis, Tenn., Bellevue Bapt. 

EDWARD G. MEAD: April 18, Granville, 
Ohio, Swasey Chapel: April 25, King Ave. 
Methodist, auspices Central Ohio Chapter, 
A.G.O. 

ROY L. MEDCALFE: Long Beach, Calif., 
Imperial Theater, Sunday afternoon recitals. 

MISS CORA CONN-MOORHEFAD: Feb. 22 
Kaw City, Okla., First Methodist. 

FRANCIS MURPHY: Philedelphia, Pa., St. 
Jemes; Mt. Airy, Pa., Grace Church. 

NEWELL ROBINSON: April 17, Mt. Airy, 
Pa., Grace Church. 

ADOLPH STEUTFRMAN: April 18, 
Memphis, Tenn., Oalvary Episcopal, last of the 
Spring Series. 

MISS SYLVIA TROEH: April 28, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

ALBERT TUFTS: April 15, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Fourth Church of Christ Scientist, 
dedicating 3-m Welte-Mignon. 


MUSICALES 

CHICAGO BACH CHORUS gave an All- 
Bseh program May 12, at Orchestra Hall, 
under the direction of William Boeppler. 

RALPH E. CLEWELL and the choir of 
St. Paul’s F:piscopal Church held their Seventh 
Annual Concert recently in the church in 
Canton, Ohio, presenting an A cappela pro- 
grum. 

MRS. LILLIAN G. FABER conducted the 
annual musicale for the benefit of the club- 
house building fund, given by the Omaha 
Woman’s elub April 22, in the Y.W.C.A. au- 
ditorium, Omaha, Nebr. 

FORDHAM GLEE CLUB'S third annual 
concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, was given 
April 23, and classics of the old Latin masters 
were sunz by the ninety young men, under 
direction of Mr. Kenneth Bailey. 

WILLIAM H. JONES conducted the Tenth 
Anniversary Concert of the St. Cecilia Club, 
April 15, at Edenton St. Sunday School. 

FRANK PARKER con-lucted the Spring 
Concert of the Choral Society of Sherrill, 
N. Y., held in the Plymouth Church Auditor- 
ium, April 27. Mr. Parker's pupils g-ve a 
Song Recital May 10, at the Utica Conserva- 
tory of Masic. 

HERBERT STAVELY SAMMOND directed 
“he Oratorio Society of Elizabeth in a Con- 
cert of Song, presented a cappella, in the 
1lk’s Auditorium April 20. He also conducted 
the Morning Choral in their Second Private 


Concert April 21, at Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FRANK WRIGHT directed an Annual 
Musical Festival given at Grace Churen, 


Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., April 15, by the 
Parish Choir assisted by the Choirs of the 
Chureh of St. Mark, St. Luke’s Church, 
Brooklya, Grace Church, Jamaica, and an 
Orchestra. 

J. WARREN ANDREWS assisted the 
Quartette of the Churck of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, in a recital given May 3. 
Mr. Edward Wallace McPhee of the First 
Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J. also assisted. 

H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER and _ the 
Choir of the United Church of New Haven, 
Conn., presented a concert of music for the 
Church year May 6, at Sprague Memorial Hall, 
Yale University. The concert was broadcast 
over Station WTIC. 

LE ROY V. BRANT directed a rendition of 
“King Arthur” by Smieton, and “The ‘ose 
Maiden” by Cowen, performed by The Valle- 
singers at State Teacher's College Auditorium, 
San Jose, Calif., May 18th. 





M2. 8S. WESLEY SEARS 


AT ST. JAMES, Philadelphia, March 31, was 
given one of the finest performances of 
Dvorak’s “STABAT MATER,” that has ever been 
heard here. The choirs of St. ‘Thomas’, New 
York, and St. James’, Philadelphia, were com- 
bined under the excellent leadership ot Mr. 
Sears, of St. James’, with T. Tertius Noble, of 
St. Thomas’, at the organ. Although afl the 
soloists did fine work, the high spots of the 
performance were the choruses, in which the 
choirs sang as one, and proved responsive to 
the slightest wisn of thé conductor. Mr. 
Sears’ great musical knowledge and under- 
standing shone forth in the excellent per- 
formance, and Mr. Noble provided super-ac- 
companiments on the organ. The churcn was 
filled to the last seat, some being obliged to 
stand thronghout the perfcrmance.—M.M.C. 


DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE presented a mus- 
icale at St. Patricks Parish Hall, Chicago, 
May 21. Gluck’s “Orpheus” appeared on the 
program. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Sunday Choir 
gave a recital of Church Music at the West 
End Presbyterian Church, New York, Muay 
11. Walter Henry Pall conducted. 

WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR directed the 
Wilshiro Presbyterian Choir of Los An eles 
in a musical May 16, at the Calvary Pres- 
bvterian Church, South Pesadena, May 16th. 
The Choir is comprised of 50 boys and men. 


WARREN GEHRKEN conducted a festival 
service rendered at Rochester, N. Y., in St. 
Paul’s Church May 18, by the combined choirs 
of Christ Church and St. Paul’s Church, as- 
sisted by 35 members of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. There were more thar a hundred 
voices. Dr. George Henry Day presided at 
the organ. 


CARROLL W. HARTLINE assisted the 
Choir and Quartet of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Reading, Pa., in their Second 
Annual Concert May 6. 

HARRISBURG ASSOCIATION OF OR- 
GANISTS gave their fina! Spring Recital in 
Grace Methodist Churck April 20. 


WILLIAM H. JONES conducted the Ral- 
eigh Male Chorus in their Fourth Annual Con- 
cert given in the Sunday School Room of 
_—_ St. M.E. Church, Raleigh, N. C., 
May 20. 


DAVID A. PRESSLEY, his choir, and 
several assisting artists presented a Spring 
Musical in the Washington St. Methodist 
Church, Columbia, S. C. May 21. 


WOMEN’S COMMUNITY CHORUS of 
Glen Ridge, N J., and vicinity gave a concert 
at the Montclair High School, Mon‘clair, 
N. J. May 20th, under the direction of Mrs. 
Fey Simmons Davis. 


FRED A. WOHLFORTH presided at the 
organ May 9, at the Union Service, assisted 
~4 o Princeton Theological Seminary Chorus 
o 4 
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CHURCH MUSIC BREVITIES 

REV. A. G. H. BODE, Episcopal rector of 
Anaheim, Calif., formerly director of Wyoming 
University Music School, is composer of a 
simple version of the Communion, which was 
sung at the opening service of the Episcopal 
Synod of the Pacific; it can be sung in unison 
by the congregation. His “I Will Forgive” 
(Lorenz) was broadcasted by KFI, sung by 
the Long Beach Methodist Choir; Mr. Otto T. 
Hirschler, organist. He has an anthem now 
in course of publicaticn, ‘“‘New Every Morn- 
ing’. 

REV. DON H. COPELAND is another 
Episcopal rector who is also organist, of 
Christ Church, Dayton; among his activities 
of the past season were an organ recital pro- 
gram based un the Passion season which he 
played in his own church, a recital featuring 
parts of Yon’s Sonata Cromatica, Boellmann’s 
Suite (iothique, and three Wagner excerpts; 
the presentation of Mercadante’s ‘Seven Last 
Words’; a Mozart Easter program; and var- 
ious special musicales, among them one pre- 
sentirg Gounod’s ‘Gallia’. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS helped the First 
Presbyterian of Wheeling celebrate its centen- 
nial by elaborate programs drawn from the 
works of Widor, Fletcher, Faulkes, Delamar- 
ter, Spence, Bonnet, Stoughton, contemporary 
composers of organ music. 

HENRY OVERLEY of St. Luke’s, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., gave his annual choir concert 
May 18th, for the benefit of the Choir’s sum- 
1ser camp. May 11th Mrs. Overley, soprano, 
participated in the recital given by Mr. Eric 
Delamarter in St. Luke’s. 

MISS GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON, 
formerly of New York, now of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral, Atlanta, has won distinction for 
her choir work because of her emphasis on 
the development of choral tone; Miss Thom- 
son’s method includes invariable vocalizing 
exercises before every rehearsal and service. 
The press has been unusually liberal with its 
recognition of her work in Atlanta. 

“THE PRESTIGE of the Protestant pulpit 
must be maintained, and future alterations of 
the programs of church services must not be 
made at the expense of the preaching ,ame’’, 
reports the New York Times as the result of 
the fifth annual conference of ministers at 
Union Theological Seminary. ‘‘Self expression 
by congregations should be emphasized more 
than at present, and the community spirit 
should be nurtured.” 

WINONA LAKE “sacred” music contests 
held in August offer prizes from $500. down, 
for the rendition of the works of Gabriel, 
Rodcheaver, Fuller, Ackley, Hagan, Protheroe, 
etc. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Chicago opera orchestra men will get $20. 
more a week on tour next year; $150. weekly 
is not so bad. 

Harvard University will spend a million on 
a memorial church; 373 Harvardites died in 
the World War. 

Presbyterians spent ten millions for nenev- 
olent purposes last year. (Meaning raising 
organists’ salaries?) 

Mr. Williain Fox who began motion picture 
work on five thousand capital twenty years 
igo, now has abont fifty million capitalization; 
he has leased the theater auditorium in the 
new National Press Building in Washington 
where there are accommodations for an or- 
chestra of a hundred. 

National Federation of Musicians held its 
ore in Salt Lake City, beginning May 
1Cth. 

The First Presbyterian, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., was burned May 26th; the Episcopal 
rector rescued the Bible. 

Actors Fund of America spent $181,386.00 
for charity last year. 

Yale University awarded ten prizes, Carl 
G. L. Bloom and Hobart A. Whitman of the 
organ departmert, an:ong the winners. 

First Baptist, Du Quoin, Ill., was dedicated 
early in May, Dr. Fountain P. Leigh dedi- 
eating the 3-m Kilgen. Miss Kathryn Sneed 
is organist, and Miss Helen Sneed choir 
director. 

FIVE CHURCHES A DAY ought to be enough 
to convert the heathen; America is building 
‘em at that rate. 

FLEMINGTON CHILDRENS CHOIRS 
—- comes June 21st, in Flemington, 

ST. MARKS PRO-CATHEDRAL, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mr. Harold Tower, organist, 
has an attractive booklet showing its Camp 
Rogers, the summer play-ground of its chor- 
isters. 
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Organ 
Percussions 








HE selection of the per- 

cussions for your organ 

deserves the saine careful 
attention as the selection of 
any other stops and your 
specifications should include 
the Liberty Organ Percus- 
sions so necessary to perfect 
tonal blend and harmony. 

Omitting to specify the 
Liberty Organ Percussions 
means the neglect of a high- 
ly important part of your 
organ, 

At your’ request your 
builder will supply any of 
the various Liberty Per- 
cussions and it is to your 
interest to insist upon their 
installation. 

._ Many of the leading organ 

builders here and abroad 
use the Liberty Organ Per- 
cussions as standard equip- 
ment in their high grade 
instruments. 

Our catalogue “P” and 
any information you may 
wish will be forwarded free 
of charge. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The 
Kohler-Liebich Co., Inc. 


3549-53 Lincoln Ave. | 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Mipmer-Losu Orcans 











Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 


But for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 





Main Office and Works: Merrick, N. Y. 
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BISHOP’S HOUSE 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


a Sa 





For many years I have known all the members of the firm 
of Henry Pilcher’s Sons, organ builders. I also have had many 
opportunities to know of the high quality of their work, for which 


they have established an enviable reputation. 










In the Diocese of Kentucky we have many of their organs 
where I have yet to hear of one that has failed to give entire 
satisfaction. It is my belief that no more reliable and depend- 
able men may be found than those engaged in the manufacture 


of the “Pilcher Organ.” 


know and have dealt with them. 


This opinion is supported by all who 


CHARLES E. WOODCOCK, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 
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HENRY PILCHER’S SONS INC. 
Pipe Organs 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY, once an organist, 
now conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony, 
turned one on his audience April 16th by 
heginning his concert with but two players at 
work on the stage, the others rambling in, 
after the manner of an audience, at times 
suited best to their own convenience; he vsed 
the Haydn Farewell Symphony to close his 
program with the reverse effect. Some cheered, 
some didnt. Some vreported that Stokowsky 
was kiliding his audience and was entirely too 
fresh, others endorsed him heartily—and so 
do we. 

ATTLEBORO, Mass., Pilgrim Unitarian 
was destroyed by fire April 5th. 

JAZZ drew 2,000 Londoners to hear Paul 
Whiteman. 

YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY has re- 
ecived es a gift from Mrs. E. S Harkness 
the famous Gutenberg Bible; it was sold for 
$100,000. to a dealer who resold it to Mrs. 
Harkness for $120,000. 

A MINISTER advertised himself and his 
church to give a “new thrill’ to any youth 
visiting his services, and the sensible portion 
of humanity has not yet ceased adminstering 
a rebuke for the mis-use of advertising. It 
happened in Kansas City. 

YALE MUSIC PRIZE or 250. was won 
by Mr. Hobart Augustus Whitman of the 
Sehool of Music. 

REDLANDS CHORAL SOCIETY under the 
direction of Mr. W. B. Olds presented ‘The 
Cross of Fire’ by Max Bruch April 27th in 
Redlands Opera Honse, Calif., with orchestral 
accompaniment. Miss Anna Blanche Foster 
is president of the Society. 


GUILD HEADQUARTERS 


THE most important event is the Examina- 
tions which were heli May 138th and 14th, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank Wright. 
The Examinations are the cardinai work of the 
Guild and constitute the chief work of the 
profession itself. The Estey-Fontainepleau 
scholarship prize is open as usual to the 
winner of the highest marks for paper work 
in either Associateship or Fellowship test. 
Younders’ Day was observed April 29th by 
a dinner at Town Hall Club. The Annual 
Meeting was heli May 24th at the main office, 
29 Vesey Street, when the following ticket 
chosen by the Nomination Committee was ac- 
cepted: Warden, Frank J. Sealy, A.G.O., 
F.A.G.0.; Subwarden, David McK. Williams, 
F.A.G.0.; Secretary, Charning Lefebvre, 
F.A.G.0.: Treasurer, Oscar Franklin Com- 
stock, F.AG.O.; Registrar, S. Lewis Elmer, 
AA.G.O.; Librarian, James W. Bleecker, 
A.A.G.0.; Auditors, Charles B. Ford, A.G.O., 
J. Trevor Garmey, F.A.G.O.; Chaplain, Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires. The choice of five Council 
Members for the three-year term was made 
from the following proposed by the Committee: 
Charles O. Banks, C. Whitney Coombs, Harold 
Vineent Milligan, Lawrence J. Munson, Carl 
G. Schmidt, Cornelius I. Valentine, Robert J. 
Winterhottom, R. Huntington Woodman. 

Convention recitalist for the Buffalo event 
of June 1st to 3d: Warren D. Allen, Lester 
W. Groom, Virginia Carrington-Thomas, hate 
Elizabeth Sox, Harold Fix, Harold Gleason, 
Lynnwood Farnam. Speakers: Howard Ian- 
aon, Walter Henry Hall. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GUILD pre- 
sented on the new 3-m Spencer in Svottish 
Rite Cathedral, Pasadena, P. Shaul Hallett, 
F.A.G.0., Duncan S. Merwin, and Dudley 
Warner Fitch in a recital March 23d, when 
American composers were well represented. 
Mr. Duncan also gave a recital on the uni- 
vied 2-m Wicks in Elisnore church. April 5th 
the Chapter presented David L. Wright anil 
Julius K. Johnson in a recital in the Los An- 
feles First Presbyterian, when American com- 
posers again had their share. The Chapter 
sponsored the recital April 8th in St. Panl’s 
Cathedral by Mr. Harold Gleason, and the 
recital by Mr. Clarence Albert Tufts in the 
Fourth Church. 

TEXAS GUILD was represented April 28th 
by a Twilight Recital for the convention of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs in Dallas, 
at the First Methodist, hy Mrs. J. H. Price 
and Mrs. A. 8. Knaur; the instrument is 8 
(€3-stop Pilcher, one of the most important 
instruments in the State: Mrs. Knaur, former- 
ly with the Grace Methodist for seventeen 
yeers, has been organist of the First Methodist 
since the first of the year. The Chapter held 
a one-day Convention May 19th in Dallas. 
The following officers were elextel April 14th: 
Dean, Mrs. J. L. Priee, A.A.G.O.: Subdean, 


Carl Wiseman; Secretary, Miss Amie Cornick; 
Registrar, Miss Gertrude Day: Treasurer, 
Mrs. Walter Alexander. 





$200. a month 


Organist and choirmaster wanted for 
Catholic Chureh, general qualifications 
niust average above ordinary, applica- 
tions vonfidential, give full particulars, 
$200. a montk to begin. Address: C. 
Ohio, 457 City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y. 





An opportunity 


jor a young man to secure a Fe | 
--osition and an interest in a growing 
firm. Must be capable, with a well 
rounded knowledge and experience in 
ihe manufacturing of pipe organs, and 
the ability to manage and teach others. 
State experience in the first letter. 
Addiess: A. Builder, 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 





A.G.O. 


HEADQUARTERS presented Mr. David ‘McK 
Williams in St. Bartholomew’s in a_ special 
Musicale participated in by the choirs of St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Luke’s (Montclair), Church of the Saviour 
(Brooklyn), and Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional. Mr. Williams wrote a descant for the 
lest verse of a hymn sung by the congregation 
which effectively illustrated the descant. 

DALLAS Guild held its second annual con- 
vention May 19th. The members visited six 
churches where twelve organ numbers were 
played by Mrs. H. V. Culp, Mr. Carl Weise- 
mann, Miss Clara Dargan, Miss Alice Knox 
Fergusson, Miss Grace Switzer, Mrs. Clarence 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. M. Sewell, Mrs. J. H. Cas- 
sidy, and Mrs. I. W. Simmons; the various 
organ builders were given the credit of men- 
tion on the program; Pilcher, Hook-Hastings, 
Austin, Estey, and Hillgreen-Lane. 

INDIANA Guild’s May 16th meeting in the 
First Unitel Presbyterian, Indianapolis, de- 
voted itself to current business and the ap- 
pointment of a Nominating Committee: Mr. 
Jesse Crane, Mrs. Amy Morrison, Mrs. Ovid 
Dunn. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


TRUETTE ORGANISTS CLUB of Boston 
presented Mrs. Florence Rich King and Mr. 
Leland A. Arnold in a recital in Eliot Con- 
gregational, Newton, plsying Reubke, Franck, 
Karg-Elert, Bonnet, Swinren, Vierne. 

CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
preserted Mr. Hugh C. M. Ross in a recital 
in St. Giles Church May 9th, and Mr. Norman 
Elwick, Miss Edris Seale, and Mr. F. E. 
Hubble in a recital in Westminster Church on 
the afternoon of the same day. Composers 
represented in addition to the usual ones In- 
cluded Clerambault, Howells, Bossi, Taylor, 
Yen, and Parry. 


VAN DUSEN ORGAN CLUB 


THE CLUB held its monthly meeting at Kim- 
bail Hall April 13th. About 75 members were 
present. The program consisted of a string 
quintette number written by one of its mem- 
ers, Mrs. Helen Searles-Westbrood, and 
played by the Girvin String quintette; a 
group of songs by Mr. Robert Malone; and a 
brief talk or the history and development of 
the organ from 200 B. C. to present time, by 
Mr Frank Ven Dusen; after which the time 
was spent ‘socially, ending with refreshments 
and a dance.—-E. Ha#nry KANZELMYER 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

OF WOMEN ORGANISTS 
THE Club held its first meeting April 11th 
in the Elks Club with a membership of 25; 
subsequent meetings were set for the first 
fiunday of each month, with a photoplaying 
question box as 8 regular feature of every 
meeting. The officers: Miss Viola Klais, pres- 
ident; Mary Slack, secretary-treasurer; Janet 





Hollenback, hostess; Julia Hunn, sergeant; 
Minerva Crabtree and Helen Shaplin, execu- 
tives. May 2nd Mr. Charles H. Grakelow ad- 
dresed the Club on organizing; June 6th meet- 
ing closed the season. 

On June 6 the closing meeting of the 
season was held at Elks’ Club. The tormal 
business routine was conducted by Miss Viola 
Klaiss,. president. 

Mrs. E. P. Linch, private organist to Mrs. 
E. Stotesbury (wife of millionaire banker) 
was made an honorary member. The rest of 
the meeting consisted of Miss Klaiss’ reading 
valuable notes that she had taken down in 
reference to fitting pictures. This was fol- 
lowed by general discussions relative to the 
playing of themes, proper cataloging of music, 
ete, 

The meeting was followed by a dinner in 
the dining room of the Club, whiih had for its 
guests of honor Mr. Frank Buehler. managing 
cirector of the Stanley Company of America, 
and Mr. Joseph Fort, general manager cf the 
West Philadelphia district. Beth these gentle- 
men made addresses of approval of the Club 
and assured it their support, Mr. Buehler 
offering a theater and pictures for the pur- 
pose of giving Sunday concerts and showing 
the correct and incorrect way of accompany- 
ing pictures. 

This closes a short but successful season of 
the Philadelphia Club of Women Organists, 
until Octoner 3, at which time we will resume 
cur monthly meetings. 

—IDA BRANDMAN 


CHICAGO CHOIR DIRECTORS GUILD 
met April 19th for banquet when Mr. Albert 
Cctsworth was guest of honor; there were dis- 
cussions and a program of music. 

HARRISRURGH ASSOCIATION presented 
a recital April 20th in Grace Methodist, with 
the following players: Mrs. John R. Henry, 
William E. Bretz, Alfred C. Kuschwa, Miss 
Violette Cassel, and Mr. Frank A. McCarrell. 

WINNIPEG CENTER of th> Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists presented Mr. F. Douglas 
Bull in «a recital April 11th in St. Giles 
Church in the evening, and in the afternoor. 
of the same day a program in Westminster 
Church played by H. P. Fraser, Miss Mar- 
garet V. Sinclair, and A. W. Lee. Members 
of the Center have been exceptionally busy in 
their various spheres during the lete Lenten 
and Easter season and several fine perform- 
ances have been the result. 

On Good Frilay at Holy Trinity (Hugh 
C. M. Moss, B.A., F.R.C.0.) Mozart’s “Re- 
quiem Mass’ was sung by a choir of fifty 
voices, the first performance of this work in 
Winnipeg and the second performance in 
Canada. ‘The work was indeed well rendered 
and one felt that great credit wrs due Mr. 
Moss for the immense amount of work put 
inte this lovely oratorio. Mr. Herbert Sadler, 
of Westmirster Church, was at the organ and 
his accompaniments were all that could be 
d« sired. 

On Wednesday of Holy Week the first part 
of “The Redemption’ (Gounod) was sung at 
All Saints Church (Fred M. Gee) the second 
part being sung on Easter Sunday evening. 

At Westminster Church (Herbert J. Sadler, 
A.C.C.0.) Spohr’s “Calvary” was sung on 
Palm Sunday evening. 

At St. Albans Church (A. W. Lec) Mann- 
der’s “Christ to Calvary” was sung on Palm 
Sunday evening. May 9th (Miss Edris Ceale, 
A.C.C.), F. E. Hubble, and Norman Elwick 
were presented in a recital. Recitals earlier 
in the season were given by Arthur H. Eger- 
ten Oct 25th, Herbert J. Sadler Nov. 22nd, 
Hugh C. M. Ross Dec. 20th, Ronald W. 
Gibson Jan. 31st. 


MAGAZINE NCTES 

OUR FRONT COVER for May was taken 
from the great painting in the Wanamaker 
Store. New York. showing the history of the 
Titan City from the arrival of the first boats 
to the distant future when the new type of 
super-architecture shall have changed the 
water-line and made it even more imposing 
than it now is. The announcement of Front 
Covers printed in our May issue referred to 
the former issues, as was clearly indicated. 

The Registration Bureau, thanks to the co 
operation of one of our readers, was able to 
place a most valuable man in a fine position, 
where both he and his church can and will 
make progress in all things musical and good. 
Remember to send notification at the earliert 
moment when a vacancy oscurs, for only in 
that way can the Bureau serve the profession 
best. 
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